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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SENTIMENTAL IDEA OF 
EMPIRE: A CANADIAN VIEW 


Tue spectacular physical growth of the British Empire is apt 
to obscure the no less important evolution of a few dominant and 
fairly simple ideas which from Elizabethan days until our own 
have never ceased to exert a profound influence upon its develop- 
ment. Imaginative glimpses of a greater Britain beyond the seas 
have, for example, been credited to Sir Walter Raleigh, and to 
them we probably owe the colonisation of Virginia. The views 
on government, religion and morals carried out to New England 
contained in themselves the seeds of the American Revolution. 
The administrative imperialism arising from the Seven Years’ 
War led by another path to the same goal. Most important of 
all, as it was most extended in its scope, was the body of ideas 
comprised in the term the ‘“‘ mercantile system.”’ ‘“‘ For nearly 
two hundred years, until the triumph of the free trade idea,” says 
Mr. G. L. Beer, “‘ the Empire developed, was dismembered and 
grew anew under this system.’”’1 After the dismemberment, the 
old idea was challenged and conflicting opinions struggled for 
supremacy. Gradually there emerged what, for want of a better 
name, may be called the sentimental view of empire, the idea 
that the Empire is similar to a family, held together merely by 
ties of affection. The origin and evolution of this idea, which the 
writer believes to have been the distinctive contribution of the 
colonies towards the building of the present organisation, should 
be of interest. 

The eighteenth century, it is often said, was an age of realism. 
It was singularly lacking in imaginative concepts. Its motives 
were practical, not sentimental. Among realists, the commercial 
type was probably the most thoroughgoing. It had reduced 
the founding of an empire to a problem in book-keeping. The 
desirability of a colony was in direct proportion to the amount of 


1 The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660, p. 424. 
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its trade with England. Illustrations of this point of view 
abound. For instance, in the pamphlet An Examination of the 
Commercial Principles of the Late Negotiations between Great 
Britain and France in MDCCLXI (London, 1762),! the author, 
debating the relative values to Great Britain of Guadeloupe and 
Canada, clinches his arguments in favour of the former as follows 
(pp. 50-51): ‘‘ The precise state of its (Canada’s) commerce has 
fallen below my own mean opinion of its value; it is even below 
the income of many private estates. . . . The entire produce of 
this province might be imported hither in one single ship; and 
this is the whole existing value of Canada to the commerce and 
navigation of Great Britain, 14,0001. to the former; a ship or 
two to the latter.” Then follows a charmingly simple formula for 
deciding upon the respective merits of territorial accessions :— 


The following table will show in one view, the value of the acquisitions we 
were to have made by that treaty, and the price we were to have paid for them; 
and whether all these acquisitions put together could be considered as an 
equivalent for the loss we should have sustained in the surrender of Guadeloupe. 
By the late treaty 


We should have acquired We should have lost 
£ . 


d 
Canada, worth annually 14,015 1 Guadeloupe, worth 

Minorca, ditto 500 0 £ 8. d, 
Senegal and Goree 37,000 0 annually 603,269 3 9 


Total acquisition per Ann. 51,515 
Net loss per Ann. 551,753 


603,269 9 603,269 3 9 


After commenting upon the commercial advantages France 
would have obtained in the restoration of Guadeloupe, he adds: 
“The English, giving up a great part of this very trade out of 
their hands, [would] acquire only a barren expence, without one 
single even possible advantage to our commerce; without any 
other consolation than the liberty of parading in boundless and 
fruitless forests, and amusing ourselves with idle speculations upon 
the importance of Canada.” This is hard-headed commercialism 
at its best, an extreme exposition of the book-keeping view of 
empire. 

Although the findings of this ‘‘ Examiner ”’ were not allowed 
to go unchallenged, it is noteworthy that those who answered 
him did not assail his principles but merely his deductions. The 
Thoughts on Trade in General, etc. of ‘‘ Ignotus ” (London, 1763), 
for instance, takes the book-keeping basis of empire for granted, 


1 Attributed to William Burke, a cousin of Edmund Burke, and a placeman 
on the establishment of Guadeloupe. 
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but points out that “‘ the plain design of the Examiner is to secure 
Guadeloupe . . . to lessen the value of Canada [and] to insist upon 
the importance of his favourite isles ” (p. 3), and that ‘“‘ Canada 
will admit of much greater improvements than Guadeloupe, and 
may in time furnish us with materials amounting to more than the 
whole imports from the latter” (p. 60). In other words, as a 
business man “ Ignotus ” believed that Canada was the better 
speculation. 

As with Canada, so in regard to the other provinces, opinion 
in the motherland held fast to the book-keeping view.1 There 
was practically no deviation from it. One who looked at the 
question from any other angle would have been considered, to put 
it mildly, peculiar. This was clearly seen by “Cato” in his 
Thoughts on a Question of Importance, Whether it is probable that 
the Immence Extent of Territory acquired by this Nation at the late 
Peace will operate towards the Prosperity or Ruin of the Island of 
Great Britain (London, 1765). “Cato” was against trade 
restrictions and his views bordered on free trade. 

On page 36 of his work he says : 

Perhaps if all the laws on the subject [of trade regulations] were enumerated, it 
might be shown that the greater part are prejudicial. All the exclusive rights of 
corporations and monopolies of private companies, if these were necessary or 
useful at the beginning, have long ceased to be so, and yet many of them still 
continue. They must probably continue for ages yet to come, such is the spirit 
of the people: he would be a bold minister, nay, it would be a bold parliament 
that should attempt to lay them open. There is nothing that appears to me more 
clear, than that the restrictions we have laid our sister Kingdom of Ireland under 
are prejudicial to ourselves; and yet I would not be the man who should propose 
to take them off in an English House of Commons. 

There were very few “ Catos ” in the 1760’s, and instead of an 
understanding of the colonies or any liberality towards them, 
there runs through the controversial literature of the pre- 
Revolutionary years merely a note of jealousy,? an inability, 
universal in the second stage of mercantilism, to regard them as 
aught else but markets, the fear that independence would be the 
worst of evils because it would terminate trade. The more 
thoroughly one becomes acquainted with the spirit of eighteenth- 

1 Two phases of mercantilism are usually distinguished. In the earlier 
period, until about 1750, colonies were valued for the raw material they supplied ; 
hence tropical colonies were most useful. Later, with the development of the 
industrial revolution, their main function was to serve as markets for British 
manufactures. This, for the later mercantilists, was the chief purpose of the 


colonies of the second Empire. Its theories still live in projects for Imperial 
preferences. 


* One motive for this jealousy was the definitely expressed apprehension 


that, owing to their rapid expansion, the colonies might ultimately become the 
senior partners in the firm. 
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century England, with its grubbing commercialism and the 
arrogant ignorance of its ruling caste, the more intensely does the 
conviction come home to him that the break-up of the first Empire 
was inevitable. 

In the prevailing darkness there were, it is true, honourable 
points of light. It is often said that had Chatham retained his 
health and continued in office, the Revolution might never have 
occurred. The fierce worship of liberty which characterised that 
imperious soul brooked no limitation in the sphere of its deity, 
His was no tribal God. “ Surely we cannot in reason deny that 
portion of liberty, so hardly and honourably obtained, to our own 
brethren—brethren by the same common parent, and who are 
unquestionable heirs of the same glorious inheritance.” ! Nor 
was he alone. He counted on his side men such as Camden and 
Conway. All that was best in the Whig party, ineffectual and 
dissipated as its force had been during the dark days of the sixties 
when the foundation of the separation was being well and truly 
laid, at last rallied to the colonial cause; and the very forces which 
were attempting to extinguish freedom in America, by reaction 
kindled its fires afresh in Great Britain. All these men, had they 
had the opportunity, would have built on sure ground, and the 
framework of empire which might have sprung from their labours 
would doubtless have approximated very closely to that which 
has since developed. But they had not crossed the gulf between 
local liberty and imperial unity. Chatham would have bound the 
colonies by ties ‘‘ of Wisdom and Moderation in this Great Nation, 
famed for humanity as for Valour, and of Fidelity and Grateful 
Affection from Brave and Loyal Colonies to their Parent 
Kingdom.” To none of them, with one great exception, not 
even to Chatham, does there appear to have come the vision of a 
great world-wide system of commonwealths in which Great 
Britain was only primus inter pares. 

The exception was Edmund Burke. Burke, owing to his birth 
and circumstances, brought a certain detachment to his con- 
sideration of (mperial problems and, as an Irishman, shared to 
no small extent the colonial view-point.? It is therefore no 
matter for surprise to find the typically colonial imaginative and 
sentimental concept of empire, which nowhere receives nobler 
expression than in his utterances, constituting the core of his 
doctrine. Almost every page of the great speech on Conciliation 

1 Speech of 20 January 1775. 

* Provisional Act for settling the Troubles in America, 1775 

* The name of Colonel Barré may be recalled as another but much less 


distinguished example of the link between the Irish and the colonial points of 
view. 
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emphasises it, as the following quotations illustrate :—“‘ My idea 
of it [an Empire] is the aggregate of many States, under one 
common head.” “The advantages to be derived from the 
communion and fellowship of a great empire.” “Ireland has 
ever had from the beginning a separate, but not an independent 
legislature; which, far from distracting, promoted the union of 
the whole. Everything was sweetly and harmoniously disposed 
through both islands for the conservation of English dominion 
and the communication of English liberties. I do not see that the 
same principles might not be carried into twenty islands and with 
the same good effect. This is my model with regard to America.” 
And, lastly, those famous phrases: “‘ My hold of the Colonies is 
in the close affection which grows from common names, from 
kindred blood, from similar privileges and equal protection. 
These are ties, which, though light as air, are strong as links of 
iron.” 

Had Burke founded a school, the claim of the colonies to the 
origination of the present sentimental idea of empire would not 
be valid. But he did not. He and those who shared his opinions 
left no followers. His career is an episode in Imperial history, 
not the beginning of an evolution. And, after the American war, 
he and his contemporaries looked on the great cause for which he 
had fought as an incident ended. The Empire was gone. What 
remained was of little consequence. Even his soaring imagination 
could not divine a new growth that would go far to compensate 
for the branches lopped away. 

The Revolution, then, came and passed. ‘ The result of the 
American war had, in truth, to use a vulgar expression, ‘ knocked 
the bottom ’ out of the much-vaunted mercantile system,” says 
Mr. H. E. Egerton. However, the pot was so large that, despite 
its defective bottom, its contents did not empty for many years. 
After Pitt’s failure of 1783 in the attempt to base British-American 
relations on friendship and reciprocity,? the exponents of the 
accounting view of empire were once more able to determine the 
policy of the Government. In the legislation of the next ten years, 
regulating colonial (especially West Indian) trade, and trade with 
the United States, this opinion, inspired now by greater jealousy 
than before, found stricter application than ever.* Later, the 

1 A Short History of Colonial Policy (London, 1897), p. 256. 

* See the Proclamation of 14 May, 1783, to be found in George Chalmers’ 
Opinions on Interesting Subjects of Public Law and Commercial Policy (1784). 

* See for this period, Lord Sheffield’s Observations on the Commerce of the 
American States (1784); Chalmers’ Opinions, ut supra ; Richard Champion’s Con- 


siderations on the Present State of Great Britain and the United States of America, 
with a View to their Future Commercial Connections, London, 1784 (a voice of 
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great wars silenced controversy and delayed the advance of 
the new doctrines of free trade and laissez-faire. Trade rose to 
great heights and, as usual, little complaint against the existing 
order was heard so long as prosperity lasted. But after the 
peace came sharp commercial depression. Differences of opinion 
arose as to its cause and the remedy. Thoroughgoing mer- 
cantilists continued to stand out for the principles of their school 
(the eighteenth-century phraseology remained in current use 
almost unchanged until the 1840’s), but, as the years went by, 
became less and less identified with Imperial policy, and more 
and more linked with a purely selfish trade party seeking pro- 
tection for particular interests. Solomon Atkinson, in that 
partisan pamphlet of his, the Letter to the Right Hon. W. Huskisson 
(London, 1827), has little to say about a self-contained empire, 
but a great deal to say about the shipping interest. The ship- 
owners were, indeed, the very heart and soul of the post- 
Revolutionary mercantilism; they fought the battle of self- 
interest vigorously and persistently. There was no doubt that 
shipping had been very hard hit after 1815; 1 but long after the 
depression had passed, the ship-owners continued to be the 
centre of resistance to every liberal trade measure. They 
succeeded in thwarting a reduction of the foreign timber duties for 
twenty-two years, on account of the carrying trade provided by 
colonial timber.2. They resisted Huskisson in 1825 and Peel in 
1842 and 1846. Public opinion having gradually outgrown their 
doctrines, these were given their death-blow by the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts, and seem to have made their last appearance in 
the lobbyings of the firm of Pollok, Gilmour and Co., the Glasgow 
and Quebec ship-owners, against the reduction in the duty on 
foreign timber contemplated in the budget of 1851.8 

Direct reaction from mercantilism to its opposite extreme was 
responsible for the existence of a group representing what may 
ceedings of Government respecting the Trade of the West India Islands with the 
United States of North America (London, 1784); Wm. Knox’s Eztra-Official State 
Papers (London, 1789); A Collection of Interesting and Important Reports and 
Papers on the Navigation and Trade of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Colonies in the West Indies and America (London, 1807); also Mahan’s Sea Power 
in its Relations to the War of 1812; 8. F. Bemis’s Jay’s Treaty ; 8. E. Morison’s 
A Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860, etc. 

1 See, specifically, Hansard, New Series, Vol. I, 2 June 1820. But Hansard 
abounds with expositions of the ship-owners’ case. 

* Asin the cases of the attempted reductions of these duties by Althorp and 
Thomson in 1830 and 1835. 


® See Hansard, Vol. II, 7 June 1851, and the London Morning Herald during 
April 1851. 
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be termed the intelligentsia of Great Britain, followers of Adam 
Smith, economic theorists and, in general, men who had learned 
something from the history of the last half-century. Their views 
as to colonies are well known. Two lessons they had taken to 
heart : one was that trade, to increase and be profitable, did not 
need the colonial relation, trade with the United States being 
vastly greater than in colonial days and quite as profitable; the 
other was that famous dictum of Turgot’s, that colonies were like 
fruit, which, when ripe, falls off. They had grasped the simple 
fact that colonisation does not pay cash dividends. Hence they 
were for casting adrift all the remaining colonies and saving the 
expense attached to them. They looked at the problem from a 
purely commercial view-point. In this respect they also may be 
said to have been adherents of the book-keeping theory of empire. 
There would have been nothing inconsistent in an Edinburgh 
Reviewer holding strict mercantilist views; he need merely say, 
“We thought we were going to make money from colonies, but 
time has proved that we cannot; therefore let us abandon our 
undertakings.” Of course, the school of the Reviewers did not 
hold mercantilist views; for one reason, because the logic of 
events showed that mercantilism had “ blown up.” In this 
sense, these early exponents of laissez-faire may be regarded as 
products of the reaction from mercantilism. They were very 
fond of complimenting themselves on their enlightenment, but 
it is at least debatable if they were much nearer the truth than the 
party of trade interest. The modern Empire could not have been 
built on the principles of either group. 

Between these two very unlike products of the same system— 
hopeless mercantilists who had learned nothing and persons of the 
laissez-faire beliefs who thought they had learned everything— 
stood at least two intermediate groups who shared certain tenets 
of both extremes. There was the rather illogical type of man such 
as Huskisson or Poulett Thomson, afterward Lord Sydenham, 
who, while in general agreement with the new economic teaching, 
believed that the colonies should “ pay,” that is, that they should 
return to the mother country certain direct commercial benefits 
such as a monopoly of the direct carrying trade (Huskisson),* or 


? For expositions of their views, see Bentham’s Emancipate Your Colonies, 
1798 (first published London, 1830; published again, London, 1838, with a long 
introduction, the author of which (Effingham Wilson) is unable to see any 
alternative between ‘‘ Emancipation” and the “slavery” of mercantilism) ; 
also the Edinburgh Review, xl. 483 (January 1825); xlii. 271 (August 1825), ete. 

4 his speeches of 21 and 25 March 1825, and the Act of 1825 (6 Geo. IV, 
cap. 114). 
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the privilege of regulating colonial trade for the benefit of Great 
Britain (Thomson).! Despite their intellectual relationship with 
laissez-faire, such men as these two had no desire to break up the 
Empire. They were probably very good representatives of the 
average man, whose instincts would undoubtedly be for keeping 
what he had got. As Adam Smith says, no nation willingly 
abandons dominion over territory, no matter how worthless. 

More constructive in attitude was the school of Wakefield, 
Durham and Buller. While all three were of that liberal cast of 
intellect to which the doctrines of laissez-faire made a natural 
appeal, their colonial creed had little in common with that 
dissolving force. Each was for much greater Imperial activity 
rather than for much less. Nevertheless, it is questionable if 
their interest in colonisation did not exceed their interest in the 
colonies, that is, they found their inspiration in the social and 
economic benefits which, as they believed, Great Britain derived 
from colonising, rather than in any imaginative vision of the 
future of the colonies. 

In any case, despite a small but noisy faction, there is little 
doubt that the Empire was not in serious danger of being broken 
up from the centre. National pride could hardly have sunk that 
low. Still less did dissolution threaten from the circumference. 
The essence of this article is the contention that it was in the 
colonies, not in the motherland, that there originated and 
developed that apparently secure basis for a permanent structure 
which may be called the sentimental view of empire. The 
evidence for this, so far as England is concerned, is, as would be 
expected, mainly negative. One does not find among English 
sources evidences of imaginations captured by the concept of a 
great world-wide unity of the race, of a sort of British solar system, 
with Great Britain as the sun and her offspring in distant lands 
as attendant planets. British statesmen who believed in the 
Empire could always lay down good, solid reasons for its continued 
existence. In early days, as has been said, it was because overseas 
dominions provided either necessary raw materials or markets. 
Later on, vacant lands were an outlet for Britain’s surplus 
population.* It was not until nearly a generation after responsible 


1 See his dispatch, as Governor-General of Canada, to Russell, 26 May 1840: 
“ The power of regulating colonial trade is one of the principal advantages derived 
from colonial possessions,” etc. 

* For an excellent account of nineteenth-century British thought on the 
colonies see Boddelsen : Studies in Mid- Victorian Imperialism (Copenhagen, 1925). 

* See, for instance, Durham’s Report (ed. Lucas, 1912), ii. 331: “ I cannot 
participate in the notion that it is the part either of prudence or honour to 
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government had been achieved in Canada that British public men 
began to show a measured enthusiasm for the development of the 
overseas Empire.! Until late in the sixties, eventual separation 
was rather generally believed to be inevitable. Even after the 
discredit of the “‘ Little Englanders ” there were several stages to 
be worked through before the concept of a voluntary association 
of equal partnerships was reached, though this latter statement 
is equally true of the colonies, in which the idea of natural sub- 
ordination to the centre has been particularly persistent. The 
vainglorious jingoism of the seventies was more dangerous and 
almost as objectionable as the weak-kneed defaitism which it 
succeeded. Salisburian imperialism, with its Colonial and Imperial 
Conferences and the spectacular ceremonial of its jubilees, stood 
on firmer ground and had the great merit of providing a common 
rallying-point for all the self-governing Empire. That was its 
legacy to the present generation, and the splendid evidences of 
loyalty displayed in 1914 were its finest flowers. Loyalty rather 
than unity, be it noted, since the mainspring of colonial action in 
1914 was still devotion to the motherland rather than to a larger 
whole of which each commonwealth was but a small part. The 
latest stage and problem is the achievement of unity, the sub- 
stitution of loyalty towards the whole for loyalty merely towards 
the centre, and that in the face of the rapid growth of local 
nationalism. 

Little blame can attach to the Imperial statesman of the past 
for his matter-of-fact attitude towards the outlying Empire. Two 
generations ago the colonies were mere pioneer settlements, largely 
unknown, involving direct annual charges on the British treasury, 
giving little in return but liable at any time to cause political 
complications with foreign powers. Those who went out to them, 
as a general rule, never returned, but simply faded from the 
memory of their native place. They contributed negligibly or 
not at all to disseminating in the motherland a knowledge of their 
new abodes. It required a very considerable degree of prophetic 
insight to discern in these struggling backwoods settlements 





abandon our countrymen when our government of them has plunged them into 
disorder. . . . The experiment of keeping colonies . . . ought at least to have a 
trial, ere we abandon for ever the vast dominion which might supply the wants of 
our surplus population, and raise up millions of fresh consumers of our manu- 
factures. . . .” 

+ “ All claims and interests must be subordinate to that policy which is to be 
found in the peopling and the opening-up of the new country, with the intention 
of consolidating it, as an integral and an important part of the British Empire.” — 
Sir E. B. Lytton, 1858, with reference to British Columbia, quoted by Egerton, 
op. cit., p. 311, 
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strong young nations still attached to the parent system and 
sources of strength rather than weakness. Imaginative views of 
empire on the part of British public men, such as were revealed 
by Mr. Lloyd-George in his reference to the Dominions as “ these 
young giants,” 1 have, in the typical British way, come when the 
facts warranted them and are evidences of hopes realised. 

Not so in the colonies themselves. The settler carried out with 
him memories of the motherland, the glamour of her civilisation, 
and pride in her strength. Naturally, his pleasurable recollections 
did not lose anything with the lapse of years. He passed many of 
them on to his children, who added to their imaginative fancies 
of the distant and omnipotent alma mater, their hopes and 
ambitions for their native land. The resulting amalgam, if the 
term may be used, was a rather dazzling conception of a world- 
wide British unity, growing ever larger and more powerful. 

Nor was such a state of mind true merely of the later Empire. 
Although, unfortunately, it was lost on the “ hard-headed,” 
common-sense men of the eighteenth century, there was no lack 
of imaginative sentiment in pre-Revolutionary days. 

With respect to the colonies, the surest method they can take to preserve 
inviolate their union with Britain is, upon every occasion, to demonstrate their 
loyalty to the best of kings, and their subordination to the government of Great 
Britain, by exerting their united efforts in the support and defence of the dignity 
of the British crown and of the rights of the British parliament ; and by chearfully 
and constantly submitting to the just determination of the grand council of the 


realm. A conduct opposite to this would make them forfeit the right of sons, and 
justly bring upon them the indignation and chastisement of the mother-country, 


writes an essayist from Philadelphia in 1766.2 The quotation 
could be duplicated many times. The Stamp Act decade 
abounded with language that might well have been used by 
the most extravagant of later Imperialists. It is, however, 
unnecessary to labour the point. Up to the very eve of the 
Revolution, colonial writings are full of a spirit of respect and 
dutifulness towards the mother country. Had there been in 
England any approach to the same consciousness of the filial 
nature of the relation between the two countries as existed in 
America, the Revolution might have been indefinitely averted. 
The new Empire in America was, of course, founded on the 
bed-rock of devotion to Great Britain. Among the Loyalists, 
passion for things British amounted almost to a religion. It 
hardly seems necessary to support this statement by documentary 
1 House of Commons, 24 December 1921. 


® Dissertations on the Reciprocal Advantages of a Perpetual Union between 
Great Britain and her American Colonies. 
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and proofs : the spirit of the Loyalists still runs strong ; it is to this day 
8 of a part of the general body of ideas, beliefs and sentiments of the 
aled average Canadian. There is an excellent exhibition of it in the 
hese pamphlet entitled Observations wpon the Importance of the North 
the American Colonies to Great Britain, written in 1825 by Chief 
Justice Sir Brenton Halliburton of Nova Scotia. His general 
vith thesis is that the maritime supremacy of Great Britain is 
ion, threatened in only one direction—by the United States—that 
ons the United States can never successfully challenge that supremacy 
y of so long as her people are attracted away from the sea-coast west- 
ples ward to unoccupied farm-lands, but that the abandonment of 
ind the colonies by Great Britain would throw them into the arms of 
the America, and that the accession of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
Id- and Newfoundland would supply her with just that permanent 
maritime population which she lacks. Discounting a certain 
re. local pride in the possibilities of Nova Scotia, we may admit some 
i,” force in the contention. At any rate it is typical that this 
ck solicitude for the Empire should be actuated in part by jealousy 
of the United States. There is no doubt that the mere existence 
a of the American Republic has always tended in Canada to increase 
eir the fervency of loyalty to the crown. After emphasising their 
a maritime importance he proceeds to picture the various excellences 
- of the colonies, their capabilities of improvement, recent progress 
lly P p progre 
he and so on, the whole forming a plea for their retention based 
nd undisguisedly on sentimental attachment to the British con- 
° nection. His head marshals his arguments but his heart drives 
mn his pen. 
le The inhabitants of British America have no desire to change their national 
'y character, and will feel disposed to cling to‘the Mother Country as long as she 
r, fosters and protects them. Does not sound policy then require that she should 
. do so? Should a Country which will be capable of adding so much to her own 
maritime strength, be voluntarily abandoned by Great Britain?! ... The 
d preceding observations have been directed against those writers who have assumed 
n as @ general proposition—“ that no colony is worth retaining unless the Mother 
1 Country obtains from it a revenue equal to her expenditure on it,” and an humble 
attempt has been made to induce His Majesty’s Ministers to think that the North 
n American Colonies are valuable appendages to the British Crown, independently 
of all considerations of pecuniary profit and loss.* . . . Let us remember the 
; declaration of the greatest Politician and Warrior that France has produced for 
ages; that all he required to render that country powerful upon the ocean, was 
lb Ships, Colonies and Commerce ; and as the result of his observations upon the 
t wants of France is confirmed by the experiences of the advantages which have 
, resulted to Great Britain from such possessions, let us support and cherish them 





with the utmost care.® 





Or take the exposition of the Colonial System given in a 
2p. 17. ® p. 34. 





* p. 29. 
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pamphlet of 1833 by a Nova Scotian, Henry Bliss.‘ This is much 
too long to summarise, but its atmosphere may be indicated by 
such passages as the following : * 


Let ministers then elevate and enlarge their views to the great circumstances 
in which they are placed. Let them endeavour to comprehend the whole 
dominions of Great Britain as one society, and the colonies for its integral parts, 
as much as if they adjoined Valentia or the Land’s End, and then enact the laws 
of trade. Let but the Imperial government be like the dominions and equal to 
the means they have undertaken to administer; let them have the fortitude, the 
prudence and the justice, to say to the economists, dispute ye, and to the fanatics, 
exhort ye; but for neither the cant of philosophy, nor the cant of religion, will 
we betray the grand confederacy of islands and provinces beyond the seas, which, 
with these kingdoms, compose such an empire as the world never saw, such as, 
by your principles, could never have been founded, and such as your counsels 
would soon dissolve and destroy. . . . The Colonial System is so eminently 
prescribed by nature and society, that the history of the commerce, industry, and 
propagation of the human race has in all ages and countries exhibited but some 
modification of that economy, which it was reserved for the glory of England so to 
develope and improve, asin a comparatively short time to have become the mother 
of many peoples and the arbiter of all, and to have filled the vacant regions of the 
earth with cultivation and happiness, and received back into her own bosom the 
abundant harvest of their labours and increase.* 


This is the language of pure emotion. The same sort of 
thing, more measured in tone, is to be found in George R. Young’s 
series of letters on the Colonial System.‘ All these Nova Scotians 
marshal pages of statistics to show the cash value of the colonies 
to Great Britain; they speak in the old, familiar accents of 
mercantilism, nor does the existence of an empire not bound 
together by trade relations appear possible to them ; yet when they 
have exhausted their statistics and their testimonies drawn from 
the regions of commercial benefits, they both turn to rhetoric, and, 
as in the case of Judge Halliburton, one can see that the motive 
power behind their arguments is that sentimental attachment to 
what Bliss calls “a vast confederacy of Kingdoms, and islands 
and provinces spread through every quarter of the earth.” 
Enlightened as the school of the Edinburgh Review may have been 
in the sphere of economics, there is no question but that the 
sentimentalists were right in maintaining that ‘‘ such an Empire 
as the world never before saw, could never have been founded 
upon their doctrines.” Cold-hearted laissez-faire would have 


1 The Colonial System: Statistics of the Trade, Industry and Resources of 
Canada, etc. (London, 1833). * p. 164. 

* Quotations of similer purport might be multiplied. See inter alia the Quebec 
Gazette, 26 October and 13 November 1820; St. John N.B. Courier, 8 March 
1828. One might contrast with the extract above, the matter-of-fact style of 
the English author of the tract entitled The Colonies and Great Britain must be 
incorporated and form One Universal and Indivisible Empire (London, 1839). 

* Letters on the Treaties with France and America as regards their Rights of 
Fishing, with a General View of Colonial Policy (London, 1834). 
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dried up the roots of the colonising spirit; there is something 
spiritual and lasting in the rather vainglorious imperialistic 
temperament; it may be dangerous but it is constructive. 

The hard business attitude assumed by the Reviewers the 
colonists were unable to understand. They knew themselves the 
most loyal of subjects. They were fully persuaded that the 
greatness of Britain depended upon her colonies, and, at the same 
time, they were dazzled by that greatness. Separation they 
could not conceive of. In short, the rim of the Empire in the 
early nineteenth century, as in the later, was much more conscious 
of the organisation as a whole than was the centre. It would be 
no hard matter to compile quotations year by year down to the 
present century couched in the same sentimental and emotional 
language as those already given. Far from “cutting the 
painter,” every English-speaking colony has continually insisted 
upon the painter’s being frequently hauled inboard, inspected and 
given an extra turn. England could hardly have got rid of any of 
her colonies, no matter how much she might have wished it. In 
the old Empire the sentimental or imaginative Imperialism 
accepted defence and accorded trade-regulation. In the new, it 
has accepted defence—often, indeed, clamoured for it—and also 
accorded trade-regulation, which, so long as it was practised, 
operated very much in its favour. It never had anything to 
offer in return for defence except trade-regulation, and when this 
was voluntarily abandoned, it had nothing to offer. Still it clung 
blindly to the Empire, in part because of the need for defence, in 
part because of the imaginative appeal made by that diversified 
and ubiquitous entity. It was mainly a sentimental attitude— 
well illustrated by that oft-quoted phrase of Sir John MacDonald, 
“A British subject I was born, a British subject I will die.” It 
did not worry about the future. It was essentially the attitude of 
a youth to his parent. A great deal of trust was demanded of the 
father; he might hope that the young man would turn out well, 
but in the meantime he was rather expensive. Not until the 
South African war did he become quite sure that his money had 
been well spent. From that time on, the parent has been dis- 
playing some of the children’s enthusiasm for the common, as 
distinguished from the merely imperialistic, concern. The last 
war widened and deepened that enthusiasm. The children, on 
the other hand, are developing rather complex affairs of their own. 
Will they, now grown to maturity, continue in the future to be 


* “ He did not see that we could go any further without becoming indepen- 
dent” : report of an address by Senator Belcourt to the Toronto Canadian club, 
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as much interested in the family partnership as they have been 
in the past ? 

The réle of the prophet is always dangerous.! Where there 
are so many elements to be considered as there are in the self- 
governing empire of to-day, prediction is likely to be particularly 
futile. In reconnoitring the future, one may perhaps venture so 
far as to set down a few broad influences, but he would indeed be a 
bold man who would do more. First among forces of a centrifugal 
nature stands the developing nationalism of the Dominions, 
There are many evidences of this, and it is not necessary to specify 
them. The invidious example of protective tarifis may be noted 
in passing. And there is the economic or social attraction 
exerted by other large political bodies, chiefly illustrated in the 
relations of Canada and the United States. There are the more 
general but not less potent forces of mere distance (a decreasing 
force) and of long periods of peace. A strong case could be made 
out for the line of evolution culminating in daughter states 
similar to Greek colonies; but, for that matter, the world would 
probably be no worse off if it had never attempted to improve on 
the classical type. 

On the other side, there is the constant factor of British 
immigration, certainly not an agency that would turn the scale 
in a crisis, but yet a link of importance. There is the certain 
knowledge on the part of the Dominions that they are of more 
importance as parts of a larger whole than they would be as 
separate entities, and the no less certain realisation that as 
separate entities they would be exposed to a multitude of political 
threats from which the power of the Empire now shields them— 
the old desire for defence, that is, but with the defender now not 
merely Britain but the family of British nations. And as there 
are general forces making for separation, so there are corresponding 
general forces of cohesion: institutions and laws of very similar 
if not identical nature, the mere absence of irritants preventing 
any accumulation of ill-feeling, education based on ingrained 
sentiment, the slow growth of tradition. There is no good 
reason for expecting a change in sentiment, simply because there 
is little likelihood of acute differences of opinion. Of all sources 
of lawsuits, “line fences” are probably the most prolific, but 
there are no “ line fences” in the Empire. Moreover, the average 
11 November 1924. [Since this opinion was given, we have gone further, and 
yet independence in the sense of separation is no nearer.) 

1 With these concluding paragraphs compare the views of Messrs. A. F. 


Pollard, Ramsay Muir and D, O, Malcolm, as published in volume i. of this 
journal, 1916-1917. 
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Anglo-Saxon agrees best with those of his relatives who live at a 
distance. 

If, in conclusion, one tentative forecast may be risked, it is 
that the constitutional irrationalities which often bulk so large in 
contemporary eyes will have little importance either in making or 
marring the future : they will probably be solved in the thoroughly 
illogical, make-shift, yet satisfactory manner peculiar to the race. 
Further than this it is not wise to go. Whatever the future may 
have in store, the world is already the richer for the experience of 
the British league of nations in its regulation of the relations of 
its members otherwise than by the sword. 

A. R. M. Lower. 
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SOME HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHIES 


A Geographical Introduction to History. By Lucren Frsvre with 
LIoNEL BaTAILLon; translated by E. G. Mountrorp and 
J.H. Paxton. 1925. xxv + 388 pp. Kegan Paul. 16s, 

Geographical Factors. By H. J. Frrvure. (‘ Helps for Students 
of History,”’ No. 44.) 1921. 3l pp. S.P.C.K. 6d. 

The Relations of Geography and History. By H. B. Gronrcz; 
fifth edition, ed. O. J. R. Howartu, with additions by C. B. 
Fawcett. 1924. vii-+ 330 pp. Clarendon Press. 5s. 

The Mediterranean Lands. By Marion NEwBIGIN. 1924, 
222 pp. Christophers. 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 

Geography and World Power. By James FatrGRigve. 1924. 
viii + 373 pp. University of London Press. 5s. 

Historical Geography of England and Wales. By E. H. Carnrtzr. 
1925. 292 pp. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 

London on the Thames. By H. Ornmssy. 1924. xiv + 182 pp. 
Sifton Praed. 8s. 6d. 


WE have here a long scholarly work, a short introductory 
pamphlet, a reprint, and a collection of text-books for class 
work dealing with “human geography.” For a considerable 
time now geographers have been attacking historians; we are 
accused of teaching nothing but wars and dates and the number 
of Henry VIII’s wives, or else of inculcating a spirit of rabid 
jingoism. Unfortunately men of position have associated them- 
selves with this attack, and seem to believe conscientiously that 
history should be thrown over and human geography substituted 
as an important subject of education. Now it is one thing to 
say that we should teach more geography; we probably all 
agree, but there is the question of time, and teachers would like 
to give more attention, if they had the time, to many branches 
of study, to economics, to social or colonial or American history, 
to archeology, and so on; we do our best to observe a sense of 
proportion. But it is a widely different thing to demand some- 
what arrogantly that we should accept a new subject without 
reserve. 

It may be thought that this statement is too strong. Pro- 
fessor Fleure has been welcomed and heard courteously at the 
Historical Association, and he spoke to us courteously. But our 
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members have probably not attended meetings of the Geo- 
graphical Association, where three kinds of speech are almost 
normal: the cool and cutting which puts history in its proper 
place, the loud and vulgar which denounces, and the jeering 
which raises a giggle at our expense to cover the speaker’s own 
ignorance. The general tone of too many members there is 
antagonistic, and the general demand is that text-books such 
as some of those that we now have under review should take 
the place of history text-books. 

M. Febvre’s volume belongs to the series “‘L’Evolution de 
!Humanité,” and the English translation, 365 pages of text and 
a long bibliography, is in our series ‘The History of Civiliza- 
tion.” It is a closely reasoned book and to criticise it here 
would be out of place; but it is in our list because of its thesis, 
namely, that a study of geography alone is not enough. “The 
exclusive use of one method of interpretation would not satisfy 
a mind devoted to truth and not to a system,” words quoted 
from Vidal de la Blache himself. Elsewhere it is said that 
geography “‘is an impudent interloper on ground reserved to 
economists and sociologists.” If it be meant that one set of 
specialists has not the right to study the subject of another, 
this is indeed a hard saying; but some geographers do seem to 
pose as the only people capable of interpreting industrial prob- 
lems, and so far M. Febvre’s words are needed and timely, for 
why should they rather than historians take political economy 
as their own ? 

Professor Fleure’s pamphlet of 30 pages, published five years 
ago, takes up the argument here. He preaches the need to 
study “the unbroken continuity of human experience,” even as 
Freeman taught long ago, “to bring subjects and specialists 
together . . . in order to secure mutual adjustment,” to trace 
“environment moulding man and man moulding environment,”’ 
and “to bear in mind that it is not only the environment, but 
also the alteration of the environment, that the geographer 
must consider if he is to co-operate with the historian.” Of 
course he also advocates the “sister study,” anthropology. It 
is unnecessary to enter into the details of his pamphlet; we 
would emphasise his plea for co-operation. The reviewer once 
asked one of the more hostile geographers if he had been at an 
historians’ meeting at his own university, and he simply scoffed 
at the idea; therefore Professor Fleure’s argument should be 
pressed home, and he must persuade his followers to co-operate, 
for we are willing enough. 

No. 44.—voL. x1. x 
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The new edition of Mr. Hereford George's book is timely. 
A chapter on America is partly rewritten and a chapter is added 
on “ The New Europe ” by Mr. Fawcett, and some sentences are 
inserted by the editor to point out how certain problems are 
affected by events since 1910, which was the year of the author's 
last revision. It is out of place to review so well-known a book, 
which was largely inspired by the influence of Freeman; the 
chapter on “ Fallacies of the Map ”’ in particular, with its remarks 
on “ natural frontiers ’’ and “ nationality,’’ can always be recom- 
mended for study, with a reminder that Freeman, like Carlyle, 
lived in a pro-German atmosphere which coloured his views, 
e.g. of the Alsace-Lorraine problem. But Mr. George was not a 
blind disciple. Political and military geography mostly appealed 
to him; naval geography, except as regards the influence of 
sea-power in supplying a naval base for armies, much less. It 
has to be remembered that a generation ago a landsman historian 
had hardly any naval teachers, but we regret that in his 1910 
edition he had not made use of the works of Laughton and 
Corbett and others. His present editor points out that Mr. 
George was not up to date in distinguishing ‘‘ between the frontier 
as a zone and the boundary as a line within it,” and we may 
regret this when we compare his political study of “ Rhone- 
land” with Professor Fleure’s tracing of the zone between the 
langue d’oc and the langue d’oil. Also he did not study vegetation, 
soils, natural resources, and so on. 

Dr. Marion Newbigin’s book is a fine piece of work giving a 
background to classical and medieval history, and we can all 
appreciate her account of the culture and of the adaptability 
of the soil of a wide, yet limited, area to the olives and vines 
which mean so much in Mediterranean life. We do not allow 
that historians have been remiss, and we need not do more than 
refer to Mr. Stanley Casson’s Ancient Greece. But she has cast 
her net wide, and writes interestingly of the Phoenician cities, 
the African strip, and the Dalmatian coast, as well as of Greece 
and Rome. If we are to point out omissions, we are sorry to 
have so little about Asia Minor and nothing about the Po valley, 
the pre-Persian and Persian roads and the results of Alexander's 
conquests in the one area, and the Romanisation of the other. 
She acknowledges the agency of man in extending the culture 
of the olives and vines from east to west, but might have said 
more of it, also of the introduction of non-indigenous fruits, 
trees such as mulberries and palms, and rice. In particular one 
cannot find a word about the eucalyptus; yet surely it is the 
geographer’s task to explain how man has combated malaria. 
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There is no reference in text or bibliography to Lanciani and his 
theory of a change of conditions in the Campagna since early 
classical days, only a bare mention of the aqueducts, not a word 
of their destruction by the Goths, or of the fevers and heat that 
often enough ruined armies of Gauls or Germans in ancient and 
medieval days; in the same way the conquest of the Vandals 
in Africa is mentioned, but not attributed to deterioration caused 
by heat, and the deterioration of the Seleucid empire, which 
struck so forcibly the Romans in comparison with the virility 
of the kingdom of Macedon, might have given Miss Newbigin 
another instance of climate affecting character. 

She nowhere asserts or implies that Mediterranean history 
can be entirely explained by geography, but one cannot avoid 
the conclusion that, were she more steeped in classical lore, she 
could make much better use of her geographical facts. Thucyd- 
ides would give her instances of cities forced to surrender or 
ruined because the enemy had seized the olive groves, and of 
devilish cruelty of Greeks to Greeks long before the date of 
Dionysius. A cursory study of Roman history would have 
shown her that not only Etruscans and Carthaginians were 
conquered by the Republic; and she has missed a great chance 
by not knowing that the Romans were ploughmen and the 
Samnites, whom she does not mention, herdsmen. Two or 
three pages on the exact course of the Roman roads would not 
be out of place from a geographer. 

Mr. James Fairgrieve’s book has reached a second edition 
and a fifth impression. In his original preface, which still stands, 
he wrote: “‘ The correctness of the thesis as a whole does not 
depend on the accuracy of this or that statement or view.” There- 
fore here we have a book which has obviously been popular in 
some schools for a full decade, yet the author does not even try 
to find some historian colleague who could put him right. The 
thesis is good enough, and we like to read of geographical con- 
trols, energy, momentum, stimulus, and so on, but we object to 
the lack of the historical sense. Over and over again we find 
him harping on the idea that some advance of civilisation is 
“natural,” yet failing to appreciate man’s ingenuity in over- 
coming geographical difficulties, or to explain why comparatively 
similar conditions of life prevailed in areas widely differing, e.g. 
city-life in Greece and Lombardy and Flanders, and especially 
to answer the inevitable question, “‘why never again in the 
same area and under the same geographical conditions ? ”’ 

Mr. Fairgrieve’s weakness is most noticeable in the classical 
and medieval periods. He makes no attempt to explain the 
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geographical importance of Troy,' thinks that Alexander invaded 
Asia with a great fleet and army—Mr. George’s book would 
inform him of the fact that Alexander’s strategy was to neutralise 
the Phoenician fleet by capturing by land the naval bases up to 
the fall of Tyre—knows nothing of the roads of Asia Minor but 
assumes direct communication in pre-Roman days between 
Byzantium and Antioch, mentions none of the Roman aqueducts 
or colonies or roads, except once the Via Appia, which a student, 
unless otherwise informed, would imagine was laid out in its full 
length by one man and at one time. These are perhaps mere 
details, “this or that statement,”’ of which the inaccuracy is 
unimportant. But the main problem of ancient history is this: 
Why did the clever Athenians limit their citizenship, tax their 
subject allies, and fail to maintain their empire, whereas the 
duller Romans, in spite of lapses, admitted allies and enemies 
to partial or full citizenship and succeeded? This it is Mr. 
Fairgrieve’s task to explain because of the title of his book. 
But he must study in Thucydides the ideals of Pericles and find 
what was amiss; knowledge of the geographical features of the 
Aegean will not take him far, but at least he might try to show 
that there was much difference between a sea-empire quickly 
won and a land-empire slowly and hardly won. He might also 
try to explain the failure of democracy and of confederation. 
If we may revert once more to Asia, we wish that he would 
study Ramsay and try to understand post-Alexandrian con- 
ditions, making a better map and marking the great road, Smyrna, 
Iconium, Tyana, Tarsus, and other towns, also Pergamum and 
Rhodes. Neglect of the post-Alexandrian period, of the new 
Hellenistic culture and trade in contrast to the still purely Hellenic 
life of Pergamum and Rhodes, always moved Freeman to anger; 
and Freeman’s great theory of continuity, we saw above, is also 
preached by Professor Fleure to-day. We know that Mr. H. G. 
Wells has belittled Alexander’s work, yet no one can write on 
world-power without some understanding of the geographical 
lines along which “‘ Hellenismus ”’ spread. 

Mr. Fairgrieve, and Miss Newbigin also in this respect, fails 
to understand the break up of the Roman Empire. It is not 
enough to describe the frontiers and trace geographically the 
routes of the Goths and Vandals without saying something 
about the constitution of the legions; let them ask themselves 
why Stilicho failed where Marius and Cesar succeeded, and find 
the answer in the decay of the military machine under new 
social conditions which geography does not explain. 

4 But Professor Fleure finds room for Troy in his short pamphlet. 
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In the medieval period there is no contrast made between 
Venice and Genoa. It is not enough merely to mention the 
lagoon without an explanation why Doria and his victorious 
fleet were unable to cross it, and the 18-inch tide collected at 
the head of the Adriatic and preventing the canals from being 
unhealthy sewers deserves a word; the reviewer long ago heard 
an historian lecturer, Mr. Hudson Shaw, explain these points. 
Also Mr. Fairgrieve in his sketch-map makes his arrows point 
from the Brenner and the Po valley to Venice; surely it was the 
inwards and upwards trade that really counted. He gives no 
map of the German towns fed by this trade. He does not show 
why modern Genoa has completely eclipsed modern Venice, 
man being able to conquer the Apennines by engineering but 
not to dredge out the lagoon. On the other side of Europe he 
says not nearly enough about Antwerp, and of the changes of 
fortune and recent resurrection of not only the port but also 
the whole of Belgium, whose people have proved that hereditary 
skill in manufacture can emerge once more when artificial checks 
are removed. Also he tells us, casually and without the geo- 
graphical reason, that “ Brazil fell to Portugal.” 

A geographer lecturer once told an audience that, given the 
fact that we live in an island, we do not need to study naval 
history. Mr. Fairgrieve is not so silly, yet in his Chapter XI, 
while showing the influence of the sea on world-power, he misses 
several points. It is his job to answer certain questions, for, if 
Mr. George belonged to an earlier generation, he ought to be 
and can be up to date. ‘‘ La Nature hait la France.” Why has 
Brest had to be her chief port? Why was this to her great 
disadvantage? Why were her Channel ports useless to her until 
nineteenth-century engineers intervened? Why could English 
sailors easily foil an invasion from Spain or France, even if 
the question of skill be disregarded, whereas an invasion from 
Holland was much more difficult to foil? Why were the Dutch 
handicapped in war against us, apart from the fact that they 
often had to fight at once by land and by sea? Why was Lisbon, 
and consequently the Portuguese alliance, vital to us, even when 
we held Minorca or Malta ? 

Miss Carrier’s book has its good points. She explains very 
well the geographical distribution of British industries, and tells 
of the survival of manufacture at Witney and in the Stroud 
valley as an integral part of her story. But in some chapters 
she gives us mere lists, e.g. of castles, regardless of situation ; 
Corfe is placed east of Southampton, and no explanation is given 
why so mighty a fortress was planted on the waste. There are 
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many blunders in the first part, some obviously due to bad proof- 
reading; ‘ berg ” is given as a variation of “‘ borough,” “ street ” 
is derived from “ stratus, straight,’”’ misprints are numerous, 
and in one place some lines are omitted in a passage in which, 
as it stands, we are unmistakably informed that Britain was 
made a province after Cesar’s second invasion. Corrections and 
a more orderly arrangement of facts and reasons might make 
the book quite useful, and as Miss Carrier is a Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society she ought to be able to do what is needed 
herself. 

Probably every reviewer comes up against some statement 
that he feels that he must correct because of his inside know- 
ledge. Miss Carrier says that Dunstable “has long been of 
greater importance ” than Bedford, also that ‘‘ Huntingdon . . . 
is of no more importance than Bedford ”’; it would be true to say 
“than Bedford was.”’ Dunstable was on Watling Street, Bedford 
on no main road of commerce, but assizes have been held for many 
centuries at the latter town, though in the Middle Ages usually 
at the former. But the main point is that Bedford was a pioneer 
in a new industrial development. Everyone has seen new works 
springing up along railways; who runs by train may read. The 
iron and coal come by rail, but the expense was originally more 
than covered by the lowness of rates and wages and cost of 
living, and in many places till quite recently by freedom from 
trade unions. As far back as the middle of the nineteenth 
century Mr. John Howard of Bedford was experimenting in 
ploughs, and about 1857-59 started the works which his son 
extended; the Midland Railway then connected the town with 
the Notts coalfield, but not with London. The main line to 
St. Pancras was finished in the ’sixties, and had to be doubled 
in the ’eighties; new firms started works, and industry, as well 
as educational advantages, sent up the population fast, though 
not enough to prevent the borough from losing first one and then 
the other of its two members. Let Miss Carrier look up the 
census figures and compare the three places. Dunstable not 
being on a main line was deserted by the straw industry in favour 
of Luton, Huntingdon on a main line and main road has lacked 
a pioneer. In this connection the reviewer may refer to History, 
iv., 239 (Jan. 1920), where he found fault with a similar misstate- 
ment about Luton, transformed by the Midland Railway from 
a village to a large labour centre, first by plait, then, when plait 
was imported, by the making of hats both of straw and other 
materials, then by engineering and other works and munitions 
of war. The labour was there, more labour and more capital were 
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attracted; yet the older workmen could not adapt themselves 
and, even in the war, could do nothing but make hats. 

We are very glad to have Mrs. Ormsby’s geographical study 
of London, which certainly helps us to understand the genesis 
and growth of the city which is, as Herodotus said of Egypt, 
Sapov tod morayod. But we are surprised to find the essential 
patch of gravel at Westminster (Thorney) misplaced on her 
geological map; and we can only repeat the same criticism : 
why cannot she learn some history by collaboration with some 
competent colleague? She could easily have asked for a good 
modern edition of Stow’s Survey and have been told of Mr. C. L. 
Kingsford’s: she would not then have misquoted Fitzstephen 
(p. 74), or given an inaccurate plan of the wards, or wasted time 
in trying to account for Stow’s imaginary Lang-bourne. She 
need not have repeated a derivation of London long known to 
be impossible, or stated that the Hanse merchants were 
“finally ” ejected under Elizabeth, or attributed to Wyngaerde’s 
view of London in the sixteenth century (easily accessible in 
facsimile) buildings and trees only to be found on a modern 
engraving elaborated from it. More important for our purpose 
is her treatment of the theory of a stretch of Watling Street 
aiming from Shooters Hill straight at Westminster: a theory 
not originated by Mr. Reginald Smith, but explained by him 
in the Victoria History of London. A revised edition of the 
Geological Survey’s “‘ drift ’’ map of South London has since been 
published; yet she does not mention the belt of gravel there 
shown, which would carry the Street all the way from Blackheath 
to a point opposite Westminster if a couple of zigzag turns were 
made to avoid the mouth of the Ravensbourne and the alluvium 
at Deptford. It is a fair assumption that the line of the old 
road to Kent, described by Ogilby in 1675, was approximately 
that of the Roman street; we now know that the land here was 
not all alluvial, and must take the gravel into account in our study 
of prehistoric London. Mrs. Ormsby also does not notice Mr. 
Smith’s arguments about the Colchester-Staines road ; and appar- 
ently she had not read Professor Haverfield’s article in the Journal 
of Roman Studies (1911), or Mr. William Page’s Harly London— 
she only cites his booklet on St. Albans. A “‘ mere geographer ” 
must not try to put historians right if she herself does not study 
the best available material. 

When several geographer authors are thus found wanting, they 
of their own accord come perilously near to justifying M. Febvre’s 
accusation of interloping. J. E. Morris. 

* Cf. the Geol. Survey’s map, sheets 256, 270 (Drift), 28. each. 































































































































THE HISTORY OF HOLLAND IN ENGLISH SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


A Dvutcs society, “ Nederland in den Vreemde,” undertook 

some time ago to prepare a report on the treatment meted out 
to Holland in the school books of other nations. They invited 
me to write the chapter on English school books, and as I think 
that the result of my investigations may prove more interesting, 
or at any rate more useful, to English readers than to Dutch, 
I have asked the permission of the editor of this review to 
summarise my contribution to the Dutch report in a brief article. 
I examined over thirty books, partly historical, partly geo- 
graphical. Some of them are not, strictly speaking, school 
books, and there are no doubt many school books which I have 
not seen. Some publishers were less ready to assist me than 
others. I believe, however, that what I have seen is a fairly 
representative collection, and that though by extending my 
investigations I might add numerous details to my notes, I should 
not have to modify my general conclusions to any considerable 
extent. 

I have found, in the first place, that the history books are on 
the whole better than the geography books. Most of the latter 
confine their information about Holland to sadly conventional 
and superficial statements.!_ Apart from what I am tempted to 
describe as a morbid interest in the water system, the lands 
beneath the sea-level, the dykes, etc., in windmills and quaint 
costumes, it is obvious that modern Holland leaves the English 
schoolmaster indifferent. Yet when I say this, I do not mean 
that the pages devoted to Holland in history school books are 
very good. 

I. In those dealing with European history, the only period 
of Dutch history to receive adequate treatment, at least in so 
far as space is concerned, is that of the rising against Spain. I 
do not think I can be wrong in attributing this to the influence 
of Motley, who has, for the Anglo-Saxon public, transformed 
that struggle into one of the classical examples of the great 
world struggle for political and religious liberty. One enthusi- 
astic writer goes so far as to call it “ the most heroic episode 


1 Of. the careful criticism by Dr. A. A. Beekman of Professor L, W. Lyde’s 
The Continent of Hurope in the Geographical Journal, July 1926. 
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in all the history of modern Europe.” ! It is certainly surprising 
that in many books which devote a chapter to William the 
Silent, the siege of Leyden, the Union of Utrecht, and what 
other topics constitute “the revolt of the Netherlands,” Dutch 
history in the seventeenth century is passed by in absolute 
silence, or mentioned only when the history of the years 1648 
or 1672 or 1688 makes it indispensable to do so. One would 
have thought that the relations, friendly or otherwise, of the 
Dutch Republic with England in that century were close enough 
to justify a certain amount of attention to the domestic history 
of the country, even apart from the fact that at no time of her 
history did Holland occupy a position of such power in European 
politics or make such an important contribution to European 
civilisation. It is not, I think, too much to say that a text- 
book of European history can hardly be adequate when Olden- 
barnevelt, Coen and Frederick Henry, De Witt, De Ruyter, and 
William III, Grotius, Spinoza and Rembrandt are not shown 
against their natural backgrounds of Dutch political or cultural 
life. But I have not seen any school book in which an attempt 
is made to do this, and I have seen several in which most of 
these names are not even mentioned. 

Yet in Dr. Edmundson’s chapters in the Cambridge Modern 
History or in his later History of Holland the writers might have 
found sufficient good material; there is, moreover, an English 
translation of Professor Blok’s History of the People of the 
Netherlands,? while the Baroness Van Zuylen van Nyevelt’s 
Court Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-89,3 contains much more 
than the title implies. But it seems that the authors of school 
books wait for a great imaginative master like Motley to take up 
a subject and infuse it with life. No English historian, un- 
fortunately, has ever done this for the Dutch seventeenth century. 
One feels the effect of this lack in a book which is not a school 
book, but may well become the cause of mistakes and mis- 
apprehensions in future school books, Mr. David Ogg’s Europe 
in the Seventeenth Century. The chapter on “The Dutch Re- 
public” is not only inadequate, but full of small inaccuracies 
concerning the constitution of the Republic, and the relations 
and intentions of the political parties; 5 Mr. Ogg, moreover, has 
no eye for the peculiar problems and difficulties of Holland’s 

1 J. 8. Hoyland, Modern European History, 1494-1914 (Bell, 1924). 

* Putnam, 1898-1912. ® Dent, 1906. 

* Black, 1925. See review in HisTory, x. 262. 


* For examples see my review of the book in The English Historical Review, 
xl. 612 (Oct. 1925). 
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international position. So, when he looks for the causes of the 
decline in the eighteenth century, all he finds is that “ Dutch 
prosperity was one of stocks and shares”; it was built upon 
“Stock Exchange principles.” No argument on this topic, 
however, is fair which leaves out of account the factor of Holland’s 
situation on the Continent, which compelled her to divide her 
attention between the French menace from the land side and 
English competition in the world at large. The significance 
from this point of view of the peace of Utrecht, where England 
made pitiless use of the freedom of action inherent in her insular 
position, quite escaped Mr. Ogg; but we shall see that in this 
he is by no means singular. 

One other mistake of this author, small in itself, is typical. 
In telling the story of the French invasion of Holland in 1672 
he says that after the work of defending the state was entrusted 
to William III “‘ the French troops were flooded out.” Another 
writer is even more explicit: ‘‘ William of Orange drove the 
French out by cutting the dykes as his great ancestor had done, 
and letting the water of the sea in upon them.” ? Sir Charles 
Oman, too, writes :* “ Driven back by the floods, the French 
had to evacuate their Dutch conquest.’ The fact is that a 
strip of land from the Zuidersee southward to the great rivers 
was flooded before the French had advanced so far, and that 
by means of this water barrier their advance was checked. There 
was never anything so dramatic as “ letting the water of the sea 
in upon them.” After they had been sitting down before “ the 
water line’ for a year they began to feel anxiety about their 
lines of communication, threatened by the other continental 
powers coming to the rescue of the Republic as well as by a 
daring raid of William III, and decided to evacuate Dutch 
territory. 

To return to the Netherlands revolt against Spain, one 
important aspect of that episode is constantly misrepresented. 
Let me add, for the exoneration of English writers, that the 
Dutch historians themselves often fail to distinguish between 
cause and effect when writing upon this point. I mean the 
explanation of the break-up of the Netherlands which occurred 
during the first stage of the war. According to one book this 
disruption of the seventeen Netherlands “ was not surprising. 
The Southern states were, in the main, Catholic, the Northern 


1 Britain and her Neighbours, Book V, 1485-1688 (Blackie; no author 
mentioned), William the Silent had actually driven the Spaniards from Leyden 
by inundating the land; but the water he let in upon them was not sea-water. 

* A History of England: Arnold, not dated. I have used the 24th edition. 
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Protestant. The people in the South spoke a dialect of French, 
in the North a dialect of German.” 1 According to another 
writer, “‘ The Southern portion of the Netherlands, the portion 
which is now called Belgium, was, and is, widely different from 
the Northern provinces, which we now call Holland. The South 
was Celtic by race, aristocratic in social structure, Catholic in 
religion. Its language was largely French.” * Another again : 
“This apparent lapse of loyalty in the Southern states is ex- 
plained when we remember that differences of race, religion and 
language divided North and South.” ® 

Let us first examine the statement that differences of race 
and language explain the disruption of the Netherlands. The 
line of demarcation between the Dutch and French languages 
has not moved since the sixteenth century. Then as now it 
ran from a point some miles south of Maastricht due west, 
south of Tongeren (Tongres), Landen, Neerwinden, Thienen 
(Tirlemont), Halle, Ronsse (Renaix), Menin, and so, through 
territory which now belongs to France, with a northward curve 
towards the coast in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. That is 
to say, the provinces of Flanders and Brabant were, except for 
their southernmost districts, Dutch by race and language, as 


much so as the provinces of Holland or Utrecht. The language 
spoken in what is now the Northern half of Belgium is com- 
monly called Flemish, but this, unless one of the numerous 
local dialects is meant, is merely another name for Dutch. 


1 To call Dutch a dialect of German is about as correct as to call Italian a 
dialect of French, or Portuguese a dialect of Spanish. 

? J. 8. Hoyland, Modern European History, ut supra. 

* Mary A. Hollings, Zurope in Renaissance and Reformation, 1924: vol. iv 
of “Six Ages of European History,” edited by A. H. Johnson, I noticed the same 
mistake in A Short World History, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton (Methuen, 1921). 
In Landmarks in the History of Europe by Miss E. M. Richardson (many editions 
since 1910), the phrase, “‘The Northern provinces were largely Protestant,” 
suggests that there existed a greater difference between north and south in 
this respect than was actually the case. Again, in The Renaissance and the 
Reformation, a Text-book of European History, 1494-1610, by Emmeline M. 
Tanner (Milford, second impression, 1915), the writer, after having mentioned 
the conclusion, early in 1579, of the Union of Arras and the Union of Utrecht, 
quotes (it is not stated where from): ‘“ These two leagues mark the definite 
separation of the Romanist South from the Protestant North.” 

* See Godefroid Kurth, La frontiére linguistique en Belgique et dana le nord 
de la France, with map: Mém. couronnés par |’Académie de Belgique, 1895. 
A map showing the linguistic boundary will also be found in G. W. T. Omond, 
Belgium and Luxemburg (Hodder and Stoughton, 1924), which for the rest is 
badly informed on the Flemish question, and in my Holland and Belgium (see 
below, p. 317-8, note). Waterloo is just within French-speaking territory ; Brussels 
is well within the Dutch-speaking area. Brussels, however, is the only Flemish 
town that has largely lost its Netherlands character. 
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Now it is true that the first provinces to desert the cause of 
the rebellion were the Walloon, that is, the French-speaking, 
provinces, Artois, Hainaut, Namur, etc. But that is not what 
the writers whom I have quoted are thinking of. Nor is it an 
event of great intrinsic importance. Most of the area included 
in the provinces mentioned does not form part of the Belgium 
of to-day : it was annexed by Louis XIV and has become undis- 
tinguishable from the rest of France. The really important 
point is the attitude of Flanders and Brabant, the heart of the 
Netherlands. Flanders and Brabant, when the split of the 
Netherlands was consummated, went with the South. But how 
can race and language be responsible for this when we see that 
they differed from their southern neighbours in this respect 
and agreed with the northern provinces, which went their own 
way and henceforth formed the Protestant Republic of the 
seven United Provinces ? 

The statement that before the split the northern provinces 
differed from Flanders and Brabant in religion, the former 
being Protestant, the latter remaining faithful to Catholicism, is 
almost as false. It is only the modern conception, impressed on 
the minds of our contemporaries, of a Catholic Belgium and a 
Protestant Holland (even so a somewhat defective conception in 
as far as it concerns Holland, over one-third of whose population 
is Catholic to-day, the southern provinces of North Brabant and 
Limburg being solidly so), it is only that modern conception which 
makes historians forget that Calvinism came from France and 
at first affected the neighbouring southern Netherlands far 
more strongly than it did the northern. Even after Alva’s 
régime and the rising of Holland and Zeeland in 1572, behind 
their rivers and lakes, had first interfered with natural develop- 
ments, Calvinism showed hardly less vigour in the towns of 
Flanders or in Antwerp than it did in those of Holland and 


1 “The history of the Reformation in our country only becomes intelligible 
when we consider that in Flanders together with it. In Flanders the Reformation 
received the first impetus; it was there that the blood of a thousand martyrs 
sealed it, that the oldest of our Confessions came into existence, that the most 
famous preachers worked; nowhere did the Reformation prosper so much, 
and there was a time when the whole of Flemish Belgium adhered to it. From 
those regions subsequently, when the Reformation was destroyed there, we 
received @ large number of ministers, of whom very many were a glory and an 
ornament to the Church; and thousands upon thousands fled from there upon 
our hospitable soil, bringing with them treasures of gold and silver, of art and 
industry, of scholarship and religion.”—H. G. Janssen, De Kerkhervorming in 
Vlaanderen (1867), preface. The author, in conformity with modern practice, 
use the word Vlaanderen (Flanders) not to indicate the county properly so called, 
but the whole of Flemish or Dutch-speaking Belgium, 
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Zeeland, and it certainly was a good deal stronger in the South 
than in Gelderland or Groningen. It was the outcome of the 
struggle that decided the religious complexion of the various 
Netherlands provinces. As Parma moved northward, taking 
one Flemish or Brabant town after another, he drove the 
Calvinists out, restoring Catholicism to undisputed sway in the 
southern provinces. At the same time in the North the ruling 
minority of determined Calvinists had time to fasten their hold 
upon the country. The refugees from Flanders and Brabant, 
who most of them settled in Holland, Zeeland and Utrecht, 
strengthened the Calvinist element there. When the rebels 
broke down Spanish control over the north-eastern provinces, 
they set about methodically to de-catholicise those regions. 

Even the statement that “the South” differed from “ the 
North” in being “ aristocratic in social structure,” and that 
this was one of the causes of the split, cannot pass unchallenged. 
It is true that the nobles were far more powerful in Flanders 
and Brabant than in Holland and Zeeland, and that on the 
whole they were a source of weakness to the cause of the rebellion 
in those provinces. But so they were in Gelderland, which 
ultimately threw off the Spanish dominion. 

Why, then, did the rebellion end in the break-up of Nether 
lands unity? It should, of course, be remembered that Nether 
lands unity was still young, that the sense of belonging together 
was weak even amongst the provinces in which the same language 
was spoken. But to contrast “the North” with “‘ the South,” 
identifying the one with present-day Holland, the other with 
present-day Belgium, is to think unhistorically. There was less 
cohesion between the north-east and Holland than between 
Holland and Brabant or between Zeeland and Flanders. What 
caused ihe split to occur just where it did, separating the southern 
Dutch-speaking provinces from the northern, was the fortune of 
war, which was decided by the fact that the Spaniards, advancing 
from their foothold in the Walloon provinces, were checked by 
the rivers. In other words, the unity of the Netherlands was 
wrecked by the physical configuration of the country. Holland 
and Zeeland were as strong strategically as Flanders and Brabant 
were weak, and once the Hollanders could take the offensive, 
as they could about 1590, they were easily able to re-take and 
to control the Eastern provinces north of the rivers, but they 


could make but little impression on the open country south of 
them.? 


? I have treated the question of the relations between the northern and 
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Later historians have as a general rule overlooked the failure 
of the attempt to liberate the whole of the Netherlands in their 
admiration for the success of the northern provinces, It is 
due to this attitude of mind, for instance, that they represent 
William the Silent as the real author of the Union of Utrecht,) 
which in fact was concluded very much against his wish at a 
moment when he had by no means given up all hopes of retrieving 
the situation in the south. 

The ignorance of English historians concerning the relation- 
ship between the Dutch and the Flemings reappears when the 
Belgian revolution of 1830 is described. As a rule 1830 is the 
first occasion on which Holland is again introduced after 1713, 
or even after 1688; and while in the earlier periods of Dutch 
history there is no lack of sympathy with the Dutch point of 
view, the treatment of the disruption of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands is often one-sidedly pro-Belgian. Even Professor 
Hearnshaw,? who thinks the idea of the re-union “in many 
ways an excellent one,”’ makes a palpable misstatement when he 
says that “taxation and fiscal policy were regulated in the 
interests of the Dutch, regardless of the injury which resulted 
to Belgian industries.” Whatever criticisms may justly be 
directed against King William I, nothing is more certain than 
that in his fiscal policy he tried to hold the scales even between 
his Dutch and his Belgian subjects, nor was resentment against 
taxes less profound in Holland than in Belgium. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that the king laboured to promote 
the material interests of his Belgian subjects, and laboured very 
successfully. 

The misapprehension of the relationship between the Dutch 
and the Flemings occurs, to mention only these, in books by Sir 
J. A. R. Marriott? and Mr. L. Cecil Jane. The first-named 
writes: “ Belgians and Dutchmen were opposed in race, creed 
and historical tradition.” In his account of the revolution he 
draws no distinction between the attitudes of the Flemings and 


Southern Netherlands more fully in Holland and Belgium, their Common History 
and their Relations (Leyden, Sijthoff, 1920), and in De Groot-Nederlandsche 
Gedachte (Haarlem, Tjeenk Willink, 1925). 

1 £.g., E. M. Tanner, Renaissance and Reformation, ut supra, p. 224. See 
P. L. Muller, Verspreide Geschriften, 1906, p. 250, and P. J. Blok in Bijdragen en 
Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootechap, XLI, 1920. 

® Main Currents of European History, 1815-1915. Macmillan, 1917. 

* The Remaking of Modern Europe, 1789-1878 (15th edition, 1924): vol. vi of 
‘Six Ages of European History.” 

* From Metternich to Bismarck, a Text-book of European History, 1815-1878 : 
Clarendon Press, 1920. 
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the Walloons, nor does he mention the direct influence which 
France exercised on the course of events. ‘The stupidity 
of the Hague government” may have given occasion to the 
catastrophe ; it is no less true that the history of 1830 cannot 
be understood if one ignores France’s age-long ambition to 
extend her frontiers northward and the pro-French proclivities 
of the Walloons, the real aim of many of whose leaders in 1830 
was not to set up an independent kingdom, but to join France. 

According to Mr. Cecil Jane the Belgians “ hated the harsh 
accents of that Dutch tongue which was heard in the law-courts 
and in the States-General of the kingdom.” The harsh accents 
of that tongue which was, and is, the mother tongue of a majority 
of the Belgian people! The statement obviously requires 
qualification. The Belgian provinces had been under foreign 
government for centuries, and for the last twenty years before 
their reunion with Holland they had formed part of Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic France. During that period they had been 
subjected to an intensive process of gallicisation, and although 
the mass of the people in the Flemish provinces were still quite 
ignorant of French, the leading classes, and particularly officials 
and lawyers, had been educated in that language and looked 
down upon the popular language. William I’s attempts to 
restore the language of the people to its proper place in the 
Flemish provinces roused the resentment of the denationalised 
middle classes. The situation was complicated by the fact that 
during the long period of separation dialectical differences had 
developed between the Flemings and the Dutch. Yet it would 
be wrong to think—although this is what the English reader 
would gather from the French text-books to which he naturally 
turns for information—that William I’s language policy was 
mere despotic futility. In spite of the fact that he felt himself 
compelled to slacken the pace shortly before the outbreak of the 
Revolution, his attempts to give back to the Flemish people, 
almost de-civilised and de-nationalised after their long bondage, 
a system of education, of administration and of justice in their 
own language did not remain without result. They bore fruit 
in the next generation, when after the foundation of the kingdom 
of Belgium, which was intended to be exclusively French, a 
strong Flemish resistance to the policy of gallicisation made 
itself felt almost at once. The Flemish Movement, which is 
such a powerful factor in the life of Belgium to-day, looks back 
to William I’s reign with gratitude. 


1 Professor Paul Fredericq and Professor Victor Fris, both of Ghent 
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II. I have examined two historical atlases. Philip’s His. 
torical Atlas for Students, by Ramsay Muir,’ devotes one double 
page to the Netherlands. The map entitled “ Political Dis- 
tribution in the later Middle Ages” is very defective. The left 
bank of the Scheldt (the northernmost strip of Flanders), which 
was not occupied by the Hollanders and Zeelanders until after 
the fall of Antwerp (1585), when they wanted to control the 
entry to the Scheldt, is already by its colour incorporated with 
Holland and Zeeland; Zeeland, moreover, is not distinguished 
from Holland; Gelderland is described as a county (it had been 
a duchy since 1339); a ‘‘ county of Breda,” which never existed, 
is distinguished from Brabant. On the main map, representing 
the Dutch Republic in the seventeenth century, one sea-battle 
is indicated, but it is difficult to understand why that one, or 
even which one is meant: ‘‘ Van Tromp, 1693,” off the Helder. 
About “ Van Tromp ” more hereafter. 

In An Historical Atlas of Modern Europe from 1789 to 1922, 
by C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew,’ a serious mistake 
is made on the map representing the Northern and Southern 
Netherlands in 1789: there is nothing to indicate that the 
districts of Venlo, Stevensweert and Maastricht, along the river 
Maas, belonged to the Dutch Republic.® 

A small mistake in an otherwise useful map of the Nether- 
lands at the back of Miss Tanner’s Renaissance and Reformation 
may find a mention here. The province of Friesland is there 
called West Friesland. West Friesland, however, is the northern 
portion of the province of Holland. Its name, at the time of 
the Dutch Republic, was preserved in the official description of 
the States of that province, which were called States of Holland 
and West Friesland, an appellation which has been responsible 
for innumerable mistakes by foreign historians. 

III. The text-books of English history have perforce to take 
some notice of the Dutch in the very period which is so strangely 
neglected by most books on European history.‘ As a rule the 


University, have, amongst others, given expression to appreciative views on 
King William I’s activities for the economic and cultural well-being of Flanders. 
See, for instance, Fredericq, Geschiedenis der Vlaamsche Beweging, I, p. 6; Fris 
in Viaamsch Belgié sedert 1830; Album manuel d'histoire de Belgique, nouvelle 
édition revue par V. Fris, 1924. Cf. Mr. Edmundson’s chapter on “ The Low 
Countries,” 1813-39, in the Cambridge Modern History, volume x, where the 
language question also is discussed, 

+ Philip; 5th edition, 1923. * Milford, 2nd edition, 1924. 

* See for a more detailed note on this point, the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, November 1925. 


* Although the “‘ Piers Plowman Histories” (Junior Book VII, The Nation 
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story of the Dutch wars is told in a tone unlikely to hurt the 
susceptibilities of the most exacting Dutch reader. I have 
come across only one book! which appears to distort the facts 
in such a way as to make the English play the part of heroes to 
the bungling cowards of the Dutch. The conflict between Blake 
and Tromp which was the immediate occasion for the outbreak 
of the first war in 1652 is here represented as a pitched battle, 
in which the English with fifteen vessels defeated the Dutch with 
forty! Throughout the pages of this book the English occa- 
sionally “suffer defeat,’ but the Dutch “ fly ” ! 

This is an exceptional case, but it is curious that in none of the 
school books which I have seen the number of English men-of-war 
destroyed and captured by the Dutch in the raid on the Medway 
is correctly given. According to one,? the Dutch “ burnt three 
ships, and captured a fourth”; according to a second,® three 
ships were destroyed; while Professor Tout‘ speaks of “ eight 
great men-of-war burnt.” The fact is that six great men-of-war 
were burnt, and two were captured, of which one, the Royal 
Charles, was the most powerful vessel in the English navy.5 
The writers of the two first-mentioned books have probably been 
misled by Professor Lodge, who writes in the Political History 
of England (viii. 80): “‘ A Dutch fleet . . . turned up the Med- 
way .. . burned three men-of-war, and bombarded Chatham.” 

Although, as I said, jingoism is refreshingly rare in the 
accounts of these wars and one frequently meets with expressions 
of respect for the Dutch enemy, there are certain points which 
occur naturally to the Dutch historian and for which I have 
looked in vain. One is the great strategic advantage which 
England’s position right in the Dutch trade ways gave her in 
any sea-war with Holland.* Another is the brilliant defence of 


and its Government (with chapters on Colonial development), from 1485 to the Present 
Day, by E. H. Spalding and Phyllis Wragge: Philip, reprinted repeatedly since 
1914) manage to devote thirty pages to the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
and Charles II’s reign without more than a few passing references to the fact 
that there were wars with the Dutch in those days. 

1 Cambridge Historical Readers, Intermediate: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
reprinted many times since 1911 (no author mentioned). 

* Ibid., p. 178. 

* A History of England, by C. E. Robinson, Vol. II, 1485-1688 (Methuen, 
3rd edition, 1924). 

* History of England, by York Powell and Tout (Longmans; frequently 
reprinted). 

* Wm. Laird Clowes, The Royal Navy (1898), ii. 291; J. C. de Jonge, 
Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Zeewesen (1835), ii, 2, 432. 

* Cf. 8. R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, ii, 182, 
183. 

No. 44.—vou. x1. ¥ 
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Holland by De Ruyter in 1672 against the combined English 
and French fleets. De Ruyter’s success was a factor of the 
utmost importance for the event of the war; apart from that 
it constituted the greatest achievement in the career of the 
most famous of Dutch admirals. Yet it is hardly mentioned 
in books which adequately record the three days’ battle of 1666 
and the descent on Chatham of 1667. 

De Ruyter may be the greatest of the Dutch admirals, Tromp 
has the proud distinction of having made a new name for him- 
self in English history books. The misnomer “ Van Tromp ”— 
a misnomer for all that it has such a thoroughly Dutch look— 
is extraordinarily tenacious of life. A rather more serious mistake 
is made when “ Van Tromp ” is mentioned in the second Dutch 
war in such a way as to lead readers to think that he is the same 
man as the Tromp of the battle of The Downs or of the first 
Dutch war. Maarten Harpertzoon Tromp, however, was killed 
off Terheide in 1653; Cornelis Tromp, who fought in the later 
wars, was his son. 

As regards the treatment of the political side of the Dutch 
wars, I have found little to criticise. Charles II’s policy after 
the peace of Breda is not popular with English historians. The 
treaty of Dover is mentioned with grave reprobation : “ a wicked 
plot,” Professor Tout calls it, and that is a fair summary of the 
general opinion. Holland’s stand in 1672 is looked upon with 
sympathy. 

One general observation I will make. There is a tendency to 
write as if Holland very decidedly had the worst of it in these 
wars and as if her decline in power and prosperity really began 
from them. Professor Hearnshaw, e.g., who devotes some 
excellent pages to the contribution of seventeenth-century 
Holland to European civilisation, says that as a result of the 
first three wars with England “ Dutch sea-power was shattered, 
the Dutch commerce curtailed, the Dutch colonial empire largely 
annexed.” * Although rarely expressed in so untenable a form, 
this view seems to be fairly generally held. It would need 
more space than I can claim for this article to develop and defend 
my own view that the wars had little influence on the relative 
positions of England and Holland in the world of trade and 
colonies, and that it was the wars with France, not in the last 
place because they necessitated sacrifices for the sake of Eng- 
land’s friendship, which caused Holland towards the close of the 


1 History of England, ut ewpra, 
* A First Book of World History, Macmillan, 1924. 
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century to lag behind in the race. I will raise only one small 
point in this connection. In several books I have come across 
the remark that the terms of the peace of Breda were rather 
unexpectedly favourable to England. Sir Charles Oman, e.g., 
says so, but after stressing the importance of New York, which 
was acquired by England, he does not mention that the States- 
General were allowed to keep Surinam.! No doubt this was not 
an exchange on which Dutchmen to-day can look back with 
satisfaction, but it would be a mistake to suppose that at the 
time it was generally realised that England had the better of 
her rival in this bargain. 

The Dutch side of William III’s great enterprise in 1688 
receives scant attention in text-books of English history, but 
occasionally one finds an acknowledgment of the courage which 
not only the Stadtholder, but also the States, who unanimously 
supported him, needed for a decision which in case of failure 
might have exposed the country to grave dangers from the 
side of France. After 1688 the first year in which a glance at 
Holland becomes indispensable is 1713. As a rule, however, 
there is little evidence of any understanding of the Dutch point 
of view in the matter of the peace of Utrecht. The case is 
altogether different from that of the treaty of Dover, where the 
Whig tradition has imposed itself on the general historical out- 
look. The peace of Utrecht, however hotly contested at the 
time, has, in its international aspects, been little examined by 
English historians. What it meant for Holland, the bitter 
resentment against England which it caused in the hearts of 
Dutch politicians, of all that I find nothing in the text-books. 
Professor Oman says that ‘‘ England committed a grave breach 
of faith with Austria,’’ and never mentions Holland; Mr. C. E. 
Robinson merely remarks that ‘‘ Holland had dropped out of the 
race.” The story of the diplomatic negotiations from 1709 to 
1713, in which England first kept Holland at war with France 
by holding out the promise of a very comprehensive barrier 
treaty, and then suddenly turned round, leaving Holland to 
shift for herself and making peace with France to her own exclu- 
sive advantage, does not yet seem to be very clear to the English 
historical conscience. 

P. GEYL. 
1 A History of England, p. 428. 





HISTORY IN MOVING PICTURES 


THE report of a debate by the Historical Association on 
The Use of the Film in the Teaching of History, with Professor 
Harte’s letter on the same subject,! was read by me with unusual 
interest and no little amusement. For when I saw it I had just 
returned to Montreal from Western Canada, where I had been 
lecturing on General Wolfe for the Order of Daughters of the 
Empire, and lending verisimilitude to my remarks by means of 
a moving picture illustrating the conquest of Canada by the 
British. Though it was not possible to exhibit the film in every 
place which I visited, I showed it thirty-one times, sixteen of 
these exhibitions being arranged specially for school-children. 
I used to tell my audiences that it was a good and accurate 
film, made under‘ the close supervision of learned historians. 
Of course I had not then read that ‘“ the production of films on 
historical subjects for schools is not practical politics,” or that 
*‘ no historian would have the temerity to decide on the accuracy 
of the details on which a film largely depends.” All I knew 
was that my film, ‘‘ Wolfe and Montcalm,” together with fourteen 
others illustrating American history, had been produced under 
the supervision and control of a Committee of the Yale 
University Council, and that the Yale University Press Film 
Service would distribute them to ‘‘ Schools, Colleges, and Univer- 
sities for educational use.” * I had accepted the statement that 
certain gentlemen, whom I believed to be historians, had been so 
rash as to “‘ decide on the accuracy of the details” of these 
films. Among them were the late president and the secretary 
of the American Historical Association, and Professor Alvord, 
who the other day gave the Creighton Lecture in the University 
of London. The film on “ Wolfe and Montcalm” was based 
on a book by Professor G. M. Wrong and prepared under the 
direction of Colonel William Wood of Quebec. Its antecedents 
seemed to me good enough. 


1 History, xi. 37 seqq., 45 (April 1926). For other communications on this 
subject see viii. 115, 275, 285; ix. 46, 48, 114; xi. 138, 142. 

2 “The Chronicles of America Photoplays. ... Planned by the Yale 
University Press under the direction of members of the Departments of History 
and of Education of Yale University, and produced under the supervision and 
control of a Committee of the University Council.” 
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The proof of the film is in the seeing; and I can do no more 
than assure my readers that of the distinguished scholars who 
saw it while it was in my possession all were emphatic in its 
praise, commending not merely its accuracy but also the skill 
with which the producer had suggested the broad historical 
background of the events portrayed. The film begins by show- 
ing Pitt and Anson planning the expedition to Quebec, the cause 
and object of the enterprise being indicated in a few brief “ cap- 
tions.”’ The scene is then transferred to the British fleet in the 
St. Lawrence. We are introduced to the ailing yet sanguine 
Wolfe, unfashionably wigless, as indeed he was, but as few save 
Colonel Wood would have had the temerity to make him; we 
see how naval guns were fired and what a captain’s cabin was 
like on an eighteenth-century man-of-war. A spirited inter- 
view between Montcalm and Vaudreuil—both of whom are 
represented by admirable actors—reveals clearly the dissension 
which was the principal cause of the French defeat. _Then the 
film shows the boats being manned in the dark for the voyage 
down-stream to the Anse au Foulon, the landing there at dawn, 
the ascent of the cliffs by the “ Forlorn Hope,” the surprise of 
the French post at the top, the march of the British force up 
the Foulon trail, the capture of the Samos battery, the behaviour 
of Montcalm and Vaudreuil on learning what has happened, 
the march of the French from the Beauport lines against the 
British on the Plains of Abraham, several episodes of the short 
battle, the death of Wolfe, and the courageous bearing of Mont- 
calm under his fatal hurt. This part of the film is by far the 
best. The care taken to convey a correct and complete impres- 
sion is amazing. There is good contemporary evidence for almost 
every movement depicted. I learned something new from the 
film every time I saw it. 

The third part of the film is less arresting. The reason should 
commend it to the historian. For the producers have deliber- 
ately sacrificed dramatic effect in an attempt to put the Battle 
of the Plains in its true relation to the conquest of Canada. 
Pitt and Anson, in a somewhat tedious scene, lament the death 
of Wolfe and consider how to maintain and extend what has 
been gained. Next come scenes during the siege of Quebec 
by the French in the spring of 1760, followed by a very vivid 
representation of the relief of the city by a British naval squadron. 
Finally, we have a glimpse of Vaudreuil surrendering to Amherst 
at Montreal. 

A mere exhibition of the film, without any explanatory 
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comment, gives a good idea of the big issues involved in the 
attempt to take Quebec. It shows admirably how and why the 
enterprise succeeded. It does justice—perhaps a little roughly— 
to the characters of the leaders on each side, especially Mont- 
calm. The importance of the navy in the operations is judiciously 
indicated. The archeological interest of the film is very great 
indeed, scrupulous care having evidently been bestowed on the 
dress, equipment, and conduct of the soldiers and sailors. Due 
attention seems to have been given to the latest research, though 
its claims are not always endorsed. One could, of course, find 
grounds for criticism, as one can in the case of any book. 
Vaudreuil, for instance, appears as a bigger fool than he prob- 
ably was, though that is a matter of opinion on which it is 
unprofitable to dispute. It is more serious that the long dura- 
tion of the siege is not suggested, and that the only hint of the 
ill-success of the British until the Battle of the Plains comes in 
a silly speech of Vaudreuil’s. Still, such defects could be 
remedied by a few words in a title. 

The film made a great impression on spectators of all ages. 
How lasting or valuable that impression was I have indeed had 
no opportunity of testing. But the teachers who saw the film 
were almost without exception loud in their approval and certain 
that it would powerfully stimulate interest in history among 
their pupils. And to judge from things said to me by children 
or their parents and remarks that happened to reach my ears 
from dispersing audiences, the film brought home to many 
people the reality of history as they had never conceived it 
before. Once or twice, if a town was to see the film at all, it 
was necessary to persuade the manager of a picture-house to 
display it as an item of his regular show. The first time that 
this happened, it was immediately preceded by an uproarious 
“comedy,” and as I listened to the giggles and guffaws of the 
“ house,” my heart sank at the thought of the anti-climax that 
Wolfe and Montcalm would make to “Skinner’s Dress-suit.” 
But in two minutes the audience were hushed, they listened to 
my explanations, they followed the action intently, and both 
during and after the display of the film applauded with a warmth 
very unusual among the “ movie-fans’’ of the American conti- 
nent. It may be given to the film-producer to redress the injury 
which has been done to Clio’s reputation by the text-book 
writer. 

I gathered from the report of the discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Historical Association in 1926 that there was a good 
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deal of prejudice against any attempt to use moving pictures 
in the teaching of history. Such an attitude puzzles me. Is it 
a survival of Puritan iconoclasm—that dread of the lust of the 
eye which so long obsessed the English and the Scots and still 
sometimes makes them behave foolishly? We expect the 
teacher to make history live by vivid description. We praise 
realistic historical writing. The Historical Association even 
countenances historical novels. Pictures, too, are tolerated, so 
long as they are stationary, and quite a number of historians, 
it seems, are ready to pronounce on the accuracy of their details. 
But let the picture move, and for many it at once ceases to be 
historically satisfactory. 

Some of the enemies of the film, it appears, have adopted the 
venerable device of refuting claims which its advocates have 
never advanced. There are so many of the lessons of history, 
they cry, which the film cannot possibly teach. Now in the 
very prospectus of the Yale films, Professor Spaulding, chairman 
of the Department of Education at Yale, is quoted as saying : 
“While destined to become indispensable in securing the highest 
results of instruction, these films will render obsolete none of 
the means or methods that have heretofore proved effective. 
Books, maps, illustrations, oral instruction, and, most important 
of all, downright hard study, active aggressive thinking by the 
pupil, will lose nothing of their present significance; on the 
contrary, these effective means and methods of achievement 
will be rendered still more effective through the proper use of 
these moving pictures.” No one, moreover, wishes to contend 
that it is to dramatic events, such as can best be reconstructed 
in moving pictures, that the attention of students of history 
should be most urgently directed. Professor Pollard will arouse 
no controversy by pointing out that you can portray the king 
but not the monarchy, the Houses of Parliament but not the 
Constitution. And yet, while it is doubtless true that in history 
“the vital and fundamental things have always been and will 
always be invisible to the material eye,” there is far too much 
facile chatter about abstractions. After all, you cannot have 
a monarchy without a flesh-and-blood monarch, you cannot 
have the British Constitution without Houses—or at least mem- 
bers—of Parliament. There are many school-children and 
undergraduates who have never properly understood—there are 
many professors of history who seem to have forgotten—that 
the institutions and systems and processes about which they 
learn or teach were the outcome of the innumerable deeds of 
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individual human beings who once upon a time were really and 
truly alive. And I know of nothing better than the moving 
picture to impress this truth on the minds of those who find 
it hard to grasp and retain. 

But whether we assign a large or a small part to the film in 
the teaching of history, a high-brow attitude towards the subject 
is not merely useless but harmful. Picture-houses do not interest 
me much; I have no bias in their favour. But most people like 
them, and most people also like films representing past events. 
No doubt these generally contain “flagrant mistakes and 
anachronisms.” And so they will for ever if teachers of history 
content themselves with sneering at them. It would doubtless 
be a good thing, as suggested by Professor Harte, that they 
should go and see so-called historical films and tell their pupils 
whether they are good or bad. Even so, however, the flagrant 
mistakes will continue to be shown, and few of those who see 
them will have their illusions cured by the critical teacher. And, 
in any case, it is a graceless task to convince a child that he 
ought not to have enjoyed something which has given him 
pleasure. Why, in a word, need there be the flagrant mistakes 
at all? 

In the debate reported in History it was apparently assumed 
by several speakers that if a film is suitable for exhibition in 
schools, it must be unsuitable for exhibition anywhere else. The 
Yale films, however, have been widely shown in public theatres 
as well as in schools. In Western Canada I made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of managers of picture theatres and operators 
of their machines: they all admired the technical excellence of 
my film, they were generally much interested in its contents, 
and several expressed regret that they were not given frequent 
opportunities of showing films of that kind, which they pre- 
ferred to what was usually sent them. Such films, they said, 
would be popular; and I can testify that when mine was dis- 
played as part of the regular Saturday night show at a theatre 
in Brandon, those present seemed to like it better than anything 
else that appeared that evening. Now why should not a British 
university or learned society arrange for the production of 
films on suitable historical subjects, supply them to the trade 
under business conditions, and allow schools to use them on easy 
terms? So far from the expense being prohibitive, I believe 
that such an undertaking might be very profitable. If it can 
be carried out in America, why not in England, where the general 
public is better educated ? 
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I have written throughout of films which attempt to recon- 
struct scenes of the past. All that I have said would apply 
a fortiori to pictures taken of events actually in progress. It 
is not often that I urge my fellow-countrymen to look to America 
for guidance or inspiration. But it cannot be denied that while 
Englishmen are proving that a thing is impossible, Americans 
are likely to be doing it. Teachers of history are apparently in 
the act of furnishing a fresh example of the contrast; but, if 
English teachers will hasten to eat their own words, they may 
still save themselves from an exclusive diet of foreign films. 

W. T. Waveu. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WE have to lament the death (27 November) of Mr. C. L. Kings. 
ford, F.B.A., a scholar whose careful researches did much to elucidate 
the history of England and, in particular, that of London, during the 
fifteenth century. He assisted Sir Sidney Lee from November 1889 
to July 1890 on the Dictionary of National Biography, and contributed 
to it 378 articles between 1890 and 1901. With the late T. A. Archer 
he produced the volume on the Crusades (1894) in the ‘‘ Story of the 
Nations” series, and he expanded his most important article in the 
Dictionary into the life of Henry V (1902) in that of “ Heroes of 
the Nations.” He will probably, however, be best remembered as an 
editor and topographer, his work including the Song of Lewes (1890); 
Chronicles of London (1905); the standard edition of Stow’s Survey 
(1908), with an elaborate introduction and many notes, since con- 
tinued in later volumes of the London Topographical Record ; and 
various contributions, among them the Stonor Letters, 1290-1483, to 
the Camden series. His two volumes on the Middlesex and Royal 
Warwickshire Regiments were excellent histories of their kind. 
Among his other books were English Historical Literature in the 
Fifteenth Century (1913); Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth-century 
England (the Ford lectures, 1923-4 : see History, xi. 62), and one on 
the Early History of Piccadilly and its neighbourhood (1925). Mr. 
Kingsford was a member of the Association for many years, taking a 
special interest in the London Branch, of which he was Treasurer from 
1913 to 1920. 

* * * * * * * ‘ 

THE International Congress of Historical Sciences, which last met in 
1923, is to assemble at Osloin August 1928. Persons desiring to submit 
papers to be read there are requested by the International Committee 
of the Congress to make their applications to the National Committee 
in England, which has recently been formed by the nomination of two 
members each from three representative societies : the British Academy 
(Professor T. F. Tout, Mr. A. G. Little); the Royal Historical Society 
(Sir Richard Lodge, Dr. Harold Temperley), and the Historical Asso- 
ciation (Professor A. F. Pollard, Mr. N. H. Baynes). This body has 
agreed to forward any such applications, but has declined to express 
opinions on any paper which it transmits. Application should, in 
each case, be accompanied by a short summary of the proposed paper, 
together with an indication of the section in which it is proposed to 
be read. The following are the sections: I. Ancient History (the 
East); II. Ancient History (Greek, Roman, Byzantine); III. The 
Middle Ages; IV. Modern and Contemporary History (Europe); 
V. Modern and Contemporary History (American, Colonial, Indian 
and the Far East); VI. Religious and Ecclesiastical History; VII. 
Law; VIII. Economic and Social History; IX. History of Science 
and Literature; X. History of Art; XI. Pre-History and Archeology ; 
XII. Historical Method; XIII. Auxiliary Sciences, including Archives 
and Publication of Historical Texts; XIV. Teaching of History. 

Applications should be submitted not later than 15 March 1927, 
and made direct to Dr. Temperley, Peterhouse, Cambridge, who is 
acting in this matter for the National Committee. 
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Tue University of Leeds proposes to hold a summer school of 
history at York from 3 to 16 August, 1927, under the direction of 
Professor Hamilton Thompson. The principal subject of the lectures 
will be the history of Northern England : short courses will be arranged 
dealing with its political, ecclesiastical, social and economic aspects, 
and there will be lectures by specialists on its art and archeology. 
Lectures of a more general character will also be delivered, in which 
some of the leading historical a of the present day will be 
discussed; and, as the needs of teachers are a main object in view, 
classes will be held during the meeting at which methods of teaching 
history in its various forms will be considered. A leaflet giving further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, the University, Leeds. 


* * * * * * * 


We reprinted in October the circular issued by the Dugdale Society 
about the register of manorial records now being compiled at the Record 
Office; we now have to welcome news from Wales of further efforts 
for their preservation. The City of Cardiff Public Libraries have 
appended to their interesting Notes on the facilities provided for the 
use of Historical MSS., copies (a) of the letter from the Master of the 
Rolls to the Western Mail announcing that suitable places for the 
custody of such documents had been found at Aberystwyth (the 
National Library) and Cardiff (the Central Public Library), and (5) 
of an admirable article in the South Wales Daily News applauding this 
“reversal of the old bad custom of centralising all such activities in 
London,” and exhorting lords and stewards of Welsh manors to store 
their records at one of those libraries, and thus give the many historians 
of Wales trained by the University easy access to original documents, 


and enhance the value of their contributions to knowledge. The 
Cardiff Library has coer. some 6000 documents, mostly deeds, 


relating to Wales and the Marches: a useful hand-list (6d.) of those 
earlier than 1500 has lately been issued. It is, however, regrettable 
that the entries in this are arranged under counties, chronologically, 
without any indication of the family or manorial “ archive-groups ” 
to which, evidently, some at least of the documents belong. We hope 
that those groups will be carefully preserved in practice (even though 
their items be catalogued separately) in this and every other public 
library which may acquire collections of manuscripts. 


* * * o* * * ok 


Amone these is the Gloucester Public Library, which has been 
collecting local material, including manuscripts, for twenty-five years, 
and has now been enabled by a grant from the Carnegie Trust to begin 
printing a catalogue, which will not only describe the documents 
but be a full guide to the printed literature of Gloucestershire. 
Meanwhile useful short guides to the literature of two other counties 
have been provided by our contemporary, the Geographical Teacher 
(the organ of the Geographical Association), which gave in its summer 
number (vol. xiii, part 5) a “ Short Bibliography of the County of 
Hertford,” by Miss Mary Aslin, of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station (where there is a fine historical library of works on agriculture), 
and in the autumn number (part 6) a “ Bibliography of the Hampshire 
Basin” prepared at University College, Southampton. Both include 
numerous works on history and archeology; but the latter, except 
by a reference to the list in Mr. Heywood Sumner’s New Forest Biblio- 
graphy, ignores maps earlier than the Ordnance Survey. Miss Aslin, 
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of course, includes in her list Sir H. G. Fordham’s Descriptive Catg. 
logue of Hertfordshire Maps, 1579-1900 : a reference to this would not 
only have provided the Hampshire compilers with a model, but (since 
many old maps of counties and towns were published in works 
covering the whole country) might have enabled them to add, without 
further research, some valuable items to their local bibliography. 

* * * * * * * 


Tue Annual Report for 1925-6 of the Historical Association of 
Scotland contains the terms of the agreement by which it has now 
become affiliated to the Historical Association. These include the 
privilege of receiving History at the special rate, and a clause pro- 
viding that members of the Scottish Association visiting England shall 
enjoy full privileges of membership, except the right of voting, in the 
Historical Association, and vice versa. The Report records with 
much regret the resignation of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. A. Ross; 
his successor is Mr. John Grant, the well-known Edinburgh bookseller 
and publisher, who took the Historical Tripos at Cambridge and has 
never ceased to be interested in historical studies. 

* - * - * . * 
At the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, 


to all of which members of the Historical Association are invited, 
papers will be read as follows :— 


13 January.—The —- of Henry III: Some Suggestions. By E. F. Jacos, 
D.Phil. 


10 February.—Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, Professor T. F. 
Tout, D.Litt., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 

10 fae age one na Procedure, 1232-1242. By Miss M. H. Mrrtxs. 

6 April—The Duchy of Cornwall, its History and Administration. By Miss 
Mary Coate. 

12 May.—Anglo-Russian Relations, 1642-1689. By Mme. LuBmeEn«xo, D.-és-L. 

9 June.—Alexander Prize Essay. 


These meetings will be held at the Society’s house, 22 Russell 
Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m. 


ERRATUM IN OCTOBER NUMBER. 


p. 227, footnote. For “‘ Libermann ” read “‘ Liebermann,” 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 
XL.—QUEEN CAROLINE AND THE CHURCH ! 


“Tur bishops of George II deserved the respect they met with. 
At no period in the history of our Church has the ecclesiastical patronage 
of the Crown been better directed than while it was secretly dispensed 
by Queen Caroline. For a brief period, liberality and cultivation of 
mind were passports to promotion in the Church. Nor were politics 
a hindrance.” This judgment of Mark Pattison, together with the 
opinion of Leadam that “the bench of bishops was practically of her 
selection, and was of marked intellectual distinction,” *? express the 
generally accepted tradition of the influence of Queen Caroline upon 
Church preferments during the decade 1727-37. The commendation 
bestowed upon her for her wisdom in the exercise of this influence is 
also usually accompanied by the suggestion that her patronage was 
generally directed to the advancement of divines of the Latitudinarian 
party. It is the purpose of this paper to adduce evidence showing not 
only that the influence of the Queen was much less effective than is 
commonly supposed, but also that her attempt to favour Latitudinarian 
clergy was largely unsuccessful. To do this it is necessary first to 
survey the state of affairs in regard to ecclesiastical policy at the 
accession of George II. 

The Whig triumph of 1714 had been almost entirely due to the 
false situation into which the Tory party had been betrayed by the 
suspicion of Jacobitism of which it could not divest itself; and this in 
turn was the inevitable legacy of the part played by the Tories at the 
time of, and since, the Revolution of 1688. The clerical members 
especially of this party had never succeeded in adjusting their political 
theories, as they had been compelled by the force of circumstances to 
accommodate their action, to the substitution of a king who reigned 
by parliamentary election for one who had ruled by divine hereditary 
right. It was the accidental circumstance that both James II and 
“ James III ” proved impossible as kings of Protestant England which 
really brought the Whigs to power in 1714. In the country the 
Tories still remained the stronger party, and the weakness of the 
Whigs lay in the fact that the strongest single interest in the land, 
that of the clergy, was almost entirely against them. 

The task of the Whig Government was therefore one of singular 


1 This paper is based chiefly upon manuscript sources, especially the original 
papers and correspondence left by Bishop Gibson, now in the possession of 
General J. O. Dalton, R.A., and relatives. These Gibson manuscripts form the 
basis of my book, Hdmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 1669-1748 (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1926), and extracts from the most important are to be found in 
its appendices, The chief printed sources are: Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the 
Reign of George II, 2 vols. (London, 1848); Thomson, Mrs. K., Memoirs of 
Viscountess Sundon, 2 vols. (London, 1847); Coxe, W., Memoirs of the Life and 
Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 3 vols. (London, 1798); and Egmont MSS. 
(the Diary of Viscount Percival, first Earl of Egmont), 3 vols. (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission). 

2 M. Pattison, Essays and Reviews (8th edition, 1861), p. 319; I. S. Leadam, 
The Political History of England, 1702-60, p. 358. 
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difficulty. Nor did their earliest experiences of office promise success, 
The years 1714-20 were a time of peculiar misfortune which brought 
little beyond discredit upon the party. Foreign affairs were troubled 
by difficulties with Sweden and Spain; domestic politics had be 
by a Jacobite rebellion, continued by a feud and schism within the 
Ministry itself, and ended by the scandal of the South Sea Bubble. 
More particularly the ~, had been given very ill impressions of 
the Whigs, first by the character and private life of their patron, 
George I himself, next by the outbreak of the bitter Trinitarian and 
Bangorian controversies; and finally by the action of the Government 
in applying coercion not to the combatants but to the Convocation, 
whose sessions were suspended, and in promoting Hoadly, the author 
of the Bangorian dispute, to “ sit in state at His Grace’s right hand,” 
as one of the bishops complained.’ In 1723 came a more alarming 
portent. In the midst of a revival of Jacobite zeal and plotting, 
inspired by the birth of the Young Pretender in 1720, the Whigs 
decided to strike at the idol and leader of the Tory clergy, Bishop 
Atterbury. A secret committee of the House of Lords was appointed 
to inquire into the evidence of treasonable intrigues on his part, and 
as a result of their report a Bill of Penalties was introduced against 
him. Atterbury had been the acknowledged leader of the clerical 
party throughout the long Convocation controversy, and his treasonable 
correspondence was a startling revelation both of the insecurity of 
the Whig administration and of the complete alienation of the clergy. 
It seemed that the doctrines of divine right and passive obedience, 
which had been revived by the zealots in the reign of Anne, and had 
apparently been refuted by the succession of George I, had now found 
their logical expression in open disaffection and treason; and that the 
Tory party, and not least its clerical members, was permeated, in fact, 
by Jacobite principles, as the Whigs, for purposes of political argument, 
had always insisted. In this case there was a real danger in the aliena- 
tion of the clerical interest; and the Whigs must take instant and 
effective action to create a Church-Whig party. 

In point of fact they had already begun to seek a remedy for the 
insecurity of their position by translating to the see of London, in April 
1723, Edmund Gibson, Bishop of Lincoln, whom they proceeded to 
admit into their confidence and to enrol as third partner in the firm 
of Townshend and Walpole. To him was committed the task of 
reconciling the clergy to the Hanoverian dynasty. The choice of 
Gibson is itself an interesting illustration of the anomalous position of 
the two parties. Gibson was a firm supporter of the Whigs because 
he was convinced that by the Hanoverian succession alone could the 
civil and religious liberties of England be preserved; and although 
on ecclesiastical questions his orthodox opinions were in line with the 
traditional attitude of the Tories, he was driven away from his natural 
allegiance to their party by the suspicion of Jacobitism which attached 
to them. This suspicion was, in his mind at any rate, now fully 
confirmed; and accordingly he set to work to win the support of the 
clergy for the Whig administration. He first turned his attention to 
the universities, the strongholds of Jacobite sentiment and the training 
ground of the clergy, and endeavoured to secure their favour by the 
institution of Whitehall Preachers, and by the foundation in both 
universities of Regius Professorships of Modern History and 


1 Edmund Gibson, p. 117. 
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Languages. Next he proceeded to draw up a scheme of promotions 
by which not only the higher dignities of the Church, but all the pre- 
ferments in the gift of the Ministers of the Crown, were to be given to 
clergy of approved Whig sentiments. This policy involved both the 
offer of material rewards to the clergy in return for a profession of 
political faith, and also a new orientation of the Whig party itself, 
which, traditionally the party of the Dissenters, was to make a con- 
cordat with the clergy and to transfer to itself the Tory prerogative of 
defending the interests of the Church. Gibson propounded a new 
formula of Whig policy: the party was to adopt the programme of 
maintaining intact “the Protestant Succession, and the Church Estab- 
lishment, and the Toleration (Act).” + By first winning the clergy to 
support the present Administration, Gibson then hoped to convert 
the Whigs to be friends of the Church. Nor was the question of 
theoretical interest alone. His scheme of preferments was based 
upon a clear recognition of the fact that the active support of the 
clergy at elections was the object to be aimed at. It is impossible 
to enter into detailed consideration of the project here. It will suffice 
to say that until the death of George I, the schemes seemed on the 
whole to be working well. Gibson confessed in 1727 that the success 
of his efforts had been such that “‘ the body of the Tory priests had 
stood entire for fourteen years last past, whereas the number of Whig 
aon was much narrowed by Seanad removes to the Bench.” 


ith the accession of George II, however, new influences began to 
operate. 

One result of the hostility between George I and the Prince of 
Wales had been the gathering at the house of the latter of all malcon- 
tents who cherished real or imaginary grievances against Walpole 


and his colleagues. Amongst these Adullamites were numbered the 
ecclesiastics who were jealous of Gibson’s power and opposed to his 
policy. When George II succeeded to the throne, both Walpole and 
Gibson at first expected to be dismissed. But the intervention of 
Queen Caroline to retain the services of Walpole led to the retention 
also of Gibson as ecclesiastical adviser to the Ministry. This action 
was most obnoxious to the clerical entourage of the Queen, and from 
the commencement of the reign a conflict between the Court and 
Gibson broke out. The reasons for this are not far to seek. It is 
universally admitted that the Queen was interested in theological 
speculation, and that her opinions inclined towards the Latitudinarian 
school of divines. In particular her confidante, Mrs. Clayton, sub- 
sequently Viscountess Sundon, had gathered round herself a coterie of 
divines of this school, chief of whom were Bishop Hoadly and Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, the leaders of the Bangorian and Trinitarian contro- 
versies respectively. It was inevitable that Lady Sundon would desire 
to push her friends, and since Gibson’s opinions upon the question of 
heterodox clergy were those of the Tory bishops, a conflict was certain. 

It will be convenient to deal first with this aspect of the influence 
of Queen Caroline upon ecclesiastical preferments, and to consider the 
fortunes of the Latitudinarian divines. In September 1727 the 
sees of Bangor and Bath and Wells were vacant; and it was hinted to 
Walpole by Lady Sundon that Dr. Samuel Clarke might fittingly be 
advanced to one of these preferments. Clarke’s opinions were well 
known, and Gibson at once laid his absolute veto upon the proposal. 
He informed Walpole that it would arouse great and general resent- 

1 Edmund Gibson, App. D., p. 409. 2 Ibid., p. 121. 
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ment amongst the clergy, and that it could only be secured at the 
cost of his own withdrawal from the position of adviser to the Ministry, 
Walpole understood the meaning of the: warning, and nothing more was 
heard of the suggestion of Lady Sundon. The first contest had ended 
in a victory for Gibson. But he knew well that the battle would not be 
won by a single skirmish, and that it would be much more difficult 
to prevent the natural purpose of the Queen and her confidante to 
advance Bishop Hoadly, at present Bishop of Salisbury, to a more 
lucrative see, than to keep Dr. Clarke from the Bench. Gibson dis. 
liked Hoadly’s theological and political opinions, and had protested to 
Wake in 1717 against the rapidity of his promotion; and although he 
had consented to his translation to Sarum in 1723, he was determined 
to prevent him from attaining a position in which he could become the 
patron of the Latitudinarian clergy. In 1730 the matter came to an 
issue by the vacancy of the see of Durham, which Hoadly greatly 
desired. Of the reality of his desire and expectation there can be no 
doubt.! But Gibson had other intentions. The offer of the see was 
made to Gibson himself, as a matter of form, and upon his refusal was 
given to his friend, Bishop Chandler of Lichfield, in accordance with 
his suggestion. The supporters of Hoadly did not disguise their chagrin 
at this failure. Four years later, in 1734, the rich see of Winchester 
was vacant, and the hopes of the Bishop of Salisbury revived. Again 
the first offer was made formally to Gibson and, upon his refusal, as a 
compromise Hoadly was granted the promotion. But even here 
Gibson made clear to the Ministry that his action had been governed 
by the consideration that if he himself went to Winchester, Hoadly 
could hardly be refused the succession to London, where he would be 
very unacceptable to the clergy; and that therefore less harm would 


ensue from Hoadly’s translation to Winchester than from “~~ other 


shuffle of preferments.? Accordingly Lord Hervey exho Lady 
Sundon to counsel Hoadly “ to behave as if there neither was nor ever 
had been such a thing as a bishopric of Durham, but only to reflect that 
he was made Bishop of Winchester”; although privately he still 
believed that “‘ Winchester, now reluctantly conferred, atoned not for 
Durham, formerly unjustly conferred upon another.” * 

The third great contest concerning the promotion of a Latitudin- 
arian to the Bench occurred in 1733, on the vacancy of the see of 
Gloucester. The Court candidate for this preferment was Dr. Thomas 
Rundle, who enjoyed the friendship of Lord Chancellor Talbot, and 
was also on intimate terms with Dr. Clarke and others of that school 
of thought. In consequence of these associations, Gibson refused to 
consent — any terms to his elevation. The contest was peculiarly 
bitter and sharp, since Lord Talbot would not withdraw his support, 
and Gibson would not abate one jot of his opposition. Finally, after 
the see had been vacant for a full twelvemonth, Walpole refused to 
desert Gibson, and Rundle was not made Bishop of Gloucester. On 
this occasion the whole of the Court interest had been against Gibson, 
who had nevertheless carried his point, despite the reluctance of 
Walpole to inflict so open an affront upon the Lord Chancellor.‘ It is 
evident from these instances, especially from the cause célébre of 
Rundle, that the Queen and Lady Sundon had entirely lost the battle 
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in regard to the promotion of heterodox divines. It remains to examine 
the result of their influence in cases where the stigma of unorthodoxy 
did not rest upon their friends and candidates. 
It must be confessed that Gibson’s task would have been much 
easier if Queen Caroline’s interference had been confined to the 
tronage of Latitudinarians. Instead she ventured to attack the 
om principle of all his policy, the exclusion of the Tory clergy from 
all Crown preferments. He had built his schemes for the winning of 
the clergy to support the Whig administration upon the basis of excluding 
them from all hope of promotion so long as they retained their Tory 
attachment. In his own case this ostracism ob the opposing party 
had been carried so far as to have no “ concern with the Tory bishops 
beyond common civility.” + If once this Whig monopoly of rewards 
should be broken through by the elevation of a professed Tory divine 
to the Bench, then the Tory clergy, hailing this as a portent of the end 
of the Whig domination, would endeavour to ally with the new Tory 
champion instead of reconciling themselves to Gibson’s policy. Yet 
it was precisely this step which Queen Caroline contemplated. Early 
in the reign Gibson realised that she wished to try “the new experi- 
ment of Whig in the State and Tory in the Church,” ? for, while he 
received a request to supply to the Queen a list of the Whig presbyters 
whom he recommended for preferment, he understood that a like request 
had been made in other quarters where the merits of the Tory clergy 
were known. His first inclination was to refuse entirely; but he 
allowed the Ministers to overrule hisprivate judgment for reasons of 
State, and prepared a list of five names. At the same time he warned 
Walpole of the difficulties which would arise if the Queen’s policy were 
adopted, declaring that the good results produced by the efforts of the 
past four years would be nullified by such a change of front. He also 
stated that if this attitude were persisted in, he would be compelled 
to resign his position as adviser of the Ministry, and offered to do so 
forthwith, since he had no mind “ to go to sea when he saw both winds 
and weather against him.” The Ministry, however, refused to entertain 
the idea of his resignation, and so he continued in their confidence, 
though aware that he would be in constant conflict with the Queen. 
The first occasion of difference occurred almost immediately after his 
offer to resign, for in 1727 Caroline, having been defeated in her design 
to send Dr. Samuel Clarke to the see of Bangor, demanded that Dr. 
Thomas Sherlock should be nominated to the vacancy. Gibson 
dreaded the preferment of Sherlock even more than he did the influence 
of Hoadly; for although Sherlock was convincingly orthodox, having 
written against Hoadly in the Bangorian controversy, he was the leader 
of the Tory clergy. His elevation, therefore, as Gibson warned the 
Ministry, would have the inevitable effect of heartening that party, 
since “ he would be found at the head of the Tory clergy in a twelve- 
month after he was made a bishop.” * Nevertheless the Queen 
insisted, and Sherlock was consecrated to Bangor on 4 February, 
1727-8. His elevation was an admitted defeat in principle for Gibson’s 
licy; and the issue fulfilled his predictions. Sherlock, enjoying the 
avour of the Queen, became a serious rival to Gibson, and attracted 
to his side the Tory clergy, who were soon found to be “ running under 
his wing and soliciting his protection.” * In 1734, on the translation 


1 Edmund Gibson, App. D., p. 408. 2 Ibid., p. 137. 
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of Hoadly to Winchester, Sherlock came to Salisbury, and the difficulties 
of Gibson’s situation were greatly increased by this open defeat of his 
licy. 

. ates the decade from the accession of George II to the with. 
drawal of Gibson from the confidence of the Ministry after his quarrel 
with Walpole on the question of the Quakers’ Tithe Bill in 1736, 
twelve a were consecrated, and a survey of these cases in con- 
clusion will demonstrate the respective influence of the Queen and the 
Bishop of London. Three were persons whose names had been 
included in the list of five divines which Gibson had drawn up for Her 
Majesty: Elias Sydal, consecrated to St. David’s in 1731 and trans. 
lated to Gloucester in the same year; Thomas Tanner, the famous 
antiquary and friend of Gibson, consecrated to St. Asaph in 1732; 
Nicholas Clagget, consecrated to St. David’s in 1731, and translated to 
Exeter in 1743. In 1736 also Isaac Maddox, whom Gibson had be- 
friended since his boyhood as an orphan in a London Charity School, 
was made Bishop of St. Asaph by the influence of his patron, so that 
these four preferments were entirely in accordance with Gibson’s wishes. 
Of the remaining eight, three bishops appear to have been undis- 
tinguished by any particular party attachment, since they are not 
mentioned in Gibson’s extant correspondence, in Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs or in other memoirs of the period; these were, John Harris, 
made Bishop of Llandaff in 1729 ; Charles Cecil, made Bishop of Bristol 
in 1733 and translated to Bangor in the following year; and George 
Fleming, made Bishop of Carlisle in 1735. In view of the lack of 
evidence of their opinions, it is not possible to place them in the 
category of supporters of either Gibson or the Queen. In regard 
to the remaining five promotions, that of Sherlock was a decisive 
victory for Queen Caroline, and in 1733 also Lord Hervey’s influence 
with Her Majesty secured the nomination of Dr. Robert Butts to the 
see of Norwich against the desire of Gibson, who wished to advance 
Thomas Tanner to that diocese. Butts had been of great service at 
Bury St. Edmunds to Lord Hervey in the elections and had previously 
been rewarded by the Deanery of Norwich.! In 1727 Francis Hare, a 
friend of the Queen, had been consecrated to the see of St. Asaph, 
whence he was translated to Chichester in 1731. He had, however, 
been Dean of St. Paul’s since 1726, and Gibson had no objection to his 
coming on the Bench, though he refused to allow his nomination to the 
rich see of Bath and Wells as the Queen wished, but insisted that he 
should receive instead one of the poorer bishoprics. Finally, there 
remain the cases of Martin Benson, made Bishop of Gloucester in 
1735, and Thomas Secker, made Bishop of Bristol in the same year. 
Benson was chosen instead of Rundle, and, like him, had been a chaplain 
in the household of the late Bishop Talbot, father of the Lord 
Chancellor. But although Benson had been suspected by Gibson in 
1724 of “leaning to the Tories,”’ and therefore had been rejected as a 
candidate for the newly-founded Chair of Modern History and 

es in Cambridge, he was not a pronounced party man, and the 
Lord Chancellor refused to regard his promotion, or that of Secker, as 
in any way a favour to himself or a compensation for the rejection of 
Rundle.* Secker also seems to have been an unexceptionable person, 
for although in his youth he was reported to have been inclined to the 
fashionable Arianism, he had “ wisely drawn his neck out of that 


1 Hervey, Memoirs, ii. 90; Egmont MSS., ii. 40. 
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collar,” 1 and whilst retaining the friendship of Lord Talbot, had been 
recommended by Gibson as the successor of his own son-in-law to the 
living of St. James’s, Westminster. Of the two other divines to whose 
interests Caroline was devoted, Butler and Berkeley, the promotion of 
Butler did not occur until after the Queen’s death, whilst Berkeley 
had no firmer champion than Gibson, both in his project for the founda- 
tion of a college in Bermuda, and in pressing his claims for an English 
bishopric.2?. The patronage of learned divines was no exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Queen. 

If to the survey of the actual episcopal appointments made during 
the years 1727-36 there is added the record of the Latitudinarian 
divines whom Gibson prevented from coming on the Bench, it will be 
evident that the general tradition which represents Queen Caroline as 
controlling preferments is inaccurate. She did not find upon her 
accession to the throne a virgin field awaiting her cultivation; but 
rather, although her desires were undeniably to control the ecclesi- 
astical promotions, she had to contend against the power of Gibson, 
already expressed in a definite policy which had been approved by 
the Whig leaders on behalf of their party. Upon occasion she did 
succeed in defeating Gibson’s intentions, and, notably in the case of 
Sherlock, she struck a heavy blow against the policy as well as the 
personal influence of Walpole’s Pope. It is possible to regard this 
success as Outweighing the failures which attended her efforts to create 
a strong Latitudinarian interest on the Bench; but it is clear, never- 
theless, that the chief influence in the disposal of preferments was not 
that of the Queen, but of Gibson, supported by Walpole. Yet, although 
Gibson fought a brave fight to save his schemes, and did, to so large an 
extent, defeat the attempt of the Queen to undermine his authority, 
he could not maintain the exclusive control of appointments, which 
was essential to his success; and in this measure Caroline did not fail 
in her efforts. NorMAn SYKEs. 


1 Egmont MSS., ii. 476. 2 Ibid., i. 237-8. 
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The Earth before History. By EpmMonp Perrier. 1924. xxiv + 
345 pp. Kegan Paul. 15s. 

Prehistoric Man. By Jacques DE Moraan. 1924. xxiii + 304 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


The Dawn of European Civilisation. By V. GorDON CHILDE. 1925. 
xvi + 328 pp. Kegan Paul. 16s. 

Les Premiéres Civilisations. By G. Fouckres, G. Conrenav, R. 
Grovusset, P. Jonquet, J. Lesquier. 1926. viii + 437 pp. 
Paris: Alcan. 30 francs. 


Tue first three of these are early volumes of a series entitled ‘“ The 
History of Civilisation,’ and consisting for the most part of translations 
of the corresponding volumes of the French I’ Evolution de ? Humanité, 
with a few volumes added by English writers. Eventually there are 
to be upwards of two hundred such volumes. The general idea is 
thus rather like the ‘“ International Scientific Series’ a generation 
ago, but there is more correlation between the volumes, though not 
in the order of their appearance. There are drawbacks to this arrange- 
ment. Translations of scientific books are seldom very readable; 
translations of popular scientific books still more rarely; and there 
are slips of scholarship here, as well as awkwardnesses of idiom, 
which should have been avoided. The editor of the French series, 
M. Henri Berr, is a voluble showman, and his general and particular 
introductions, running to twenty-two pages, illustrate the different 
role of an “ editor” in the two countries, as well as the devotion of a 
great people to “ generalities ” of gaseous if not ethereal tenuity. 

Into the volume on The Earth before History M. Edmond Perrier 
has condensed a truly amazing quantity of material, and of suggestive 
theories, in a survey which begins with light, atoms and nebulz, and 
leaves us “ asking for more ” at the point where our planet is furnished 
with all things needful or desirable except man. It is popular in the 
sense that it has almost no footnotes, a bibliography of only ninety- 
four numbers, and an index of just over four pages; but it is not easy 
reading, even for a geologist or a naturalist. The writer, however, 
has an unusual knack of making small facts illustrate large principles, 
and he conveys a general impression of the complex business of creation, 
as the specialists understand it to-day, which will probably be appre- 
ciated by many scientific workers as well as by seule of humanity. 

The volume on Prehistoric Man is from the pen of the distinguished 
Oriental archeologist Jacques de Morgan, and must have been one 
of his last pieces of work. It is an admirable survey, as valuable in 
its omissions and warnings as in its positive conclusions; for de Morgan 
knew, as few others could, how fragmentary our knowledge is, outside 
those parts of Europe which have been more adequately studied. 
This volume owes much to the diagrams and illustrations, mostly 
drawn by the author himself. It is quite the best proportioned essay 
on the whole subject that has appeared, and is likely to be much used 
as a text-book of prehistoric archxology. 

Mr. Gordon Childe’s Dawn of European Civilisation is a piece of 
original work of high value. In form it is a continuation of the story 
from the point where de Morgan dropped it, reviewing the principal 
regions of culture in turn. But it is more than this; for Mr. Childe 
has presented these regional cultures in such an order as to bring out 
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their dependence on their special surroundings, and on their neighbours ; 
and this has not been done before. Naturally there is a good deal 
of controversial matter in an experiment of this kind; and occasionally 
the author might have been rather more helpful in hinting at the rela- 
tive merits of alternative theories; but this reticence has its advantages, 
for at all events we are left in doubt at the right places. 

Universal history is in fashion just now, and the volume of M. 
Fougéres and his colleagues is the first section of a series entitled 
Peuples et Civilisations edited by MM. L. Halphen and Ph. Sagnac. 
It includes the civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia before the twen- 
tieth century B.c., the great period of disturbance attributed to the 
first appearance of Indo-European peoples on the confines of the 
Ancient East, from the twentieth century to the twelfth, and a survey 
of the “ new forces ” which began to operate in the same region between 
the eleventh and the sixth. As the latter include the Philistines, 
Pheenicians and Israelites of the Syrian coast-lands, the native civilisa- 
tions of Asia Minor, the Assyrian Empire, the rise of the Greek city 
states, and the formation of the empire of the Persians, it will be seen 
that its scope is wide, and its treatment necessarily general. For 
English readers it will hardly displace either Hall’s Ancient History 
of the Near East or Breasted’s Ancient Times; but it is a valuable 
supplement to both; and the prominence given to the broader outlines 
and higher aspects of ancient civilisation should make it useful to 
teachers of history who are not specialists but wish to know what 
the substantial gains are, from the great mass of detailed discoveries 
of the last generation of scholars. J. L. Myregs. 


The Outline of History. By H.G.Wetts. New edition, fully revised. 
1925-26. 767 pp. Cassell. 30s. 


Ir is eight ne since Mr. Wells first projected into an admiring 


and astonished universe his tremendous Outline of History. The 
present edition is the fourth.! It is very far from being a mere reprint 
of any of the earlier editions. There has been some rearrangement 
of matter; there have been a few revisions of judgment, particularly 
in the early scientific section of the book; there have been a good 
many additions designed to supply conspicuous omissions noted by 
critics of the preceding editions; above all, there has been an almost 
complete change in the illustrations, the products of Mr. Horrabin’s 
imagination having been generally displaced by photographs of 
authentic historical relics. In short, Mr. Wells’s pres. displays 
much the same evolutionary development as, according to its opening 
chapters, the earth itself manifested in its prime. The first edition 
bore many traces of the chaos out of which at Mr. Wells’s creative 
fiat it had emerged. There was some confusion; there was much 
hesitation; there were frequent evidences of conflict with the four 
demiurgi—Professor Gilbert Murray, Dr. Ernest Barker, Sir Harry 
Johnston, and Sir Ray Lankester—who did his devilling. The second 
and third editions bore painful marks of the attrition and accretion 
which had resulted from the play of such natural forces as the storms 
of criticism, the frosts of ridicule and the lightnings of ecclesiastical 
censure. The present issue marks the attainment of a certain cool 
placidity which promises permanence and peace. All traces of the 
demiurgi have been obliterated; the confusions have been harmon- 


1 For a review of the second see History, viii. 246. 
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ised; the hesitations disqualified; and the whole work, both text 
and illustrations, photogravured. 

It is unnecessary to say much at this date concerning the char. 
acteristics of Mr. Wells’s remarkable work. He frankly admits the 
political purpose which inspired him to write: the book is a by. 
product of the war, and it aims at furthering the cause of the 
establishment of a socialistic world-state. It sees the hope of the 
achievement by its end in the elimination of nationality from 
politics, the eradication of the supernatural from religion, the 
advancement of science, and the spreading of popular education. 
Thus the Outline of History is essentially a propagandist pamphlet. 
Its passions and its prejudices give it unity, vitality and power. It 
is an amazing achievement for one mind, displaying, as it does, Mr. 
Wells’s extraordinary capacity for co-ordinating vast masses of dis- 
cordant material, eliminating irrelevances, discovering coherences, 
and constructing a continuous story. The literary style of the book, 
although never distinguished, is lucid, varied and always interesting. 
The early part of the work, dealing with astronomy, geology, biology 
and anthropology, is undoubtedly the best part; it is the one, more- 
over, which has undergone the most thorough and intelligent revision 
in this latest edition. When Mr. Wells comes to the appearance of 
man on the earth he enters regions unfamiliar, and begins to move 
in worlds unrealised. Moreover, he understands Asia better than he 
understands Europe. He does real service to the cause of history by 
emphasising the contributions to civilisation made by China, India 
and Japan. He has no sort of comprehension of the Greek civilisa- 
tion; his treatment of Rome is ludicrous in its inadequacy and 
perversity; the Middle Ages are a closed book to him; of modern 
times he takes the narrowest and most obscurantist view. His 
judgments of great men are frequently eccentric to the limit of 
absurdity; for example, his estimates of Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon I and Mr. Gladstone stand out as too 
wild to be taken seriously. But when all is said, the Outline of History 
is a great and fascinating book, and one which has done, and will do, 
more to popularise General History than all the writings of all other 
historians put together. F. J. C. HEARNsHAW. 


A History of the Greek and Roman World. By G. B. Grunpy. 1926. 
vii + 536 pp. Two maps. Methuen. 22s. 6d. 


Mr. Grunpy has written no dry annalistic compilation, but a 
challenging and suggestive book ; he has strong convictions and is not 
afraid to give them forceful expression. He has the courage to omit 
detail in which he is not interested, and thus leaves himself ample space 
for commentary on what he considers to be of permanent —— 
in the historical development of the Mediterranean peoples. Dis- 
claiming any attempt to write a history which shall be tendenziés, he 
states in his preface that he has not tried ‘‘ to prove that the Athenians 
were early Victorian Liberals, nor that the abler Roman statesmen 
belonged to the Prussian school. If any condemnation has been —_— 
on any institution or individual, it is founded on the facts of their 
existence judged by that standard of good and evil which is known to 
every man.” The phrase implies a touching belief in the existence of a 
sensus communis hominum for which a sceptical reader might desire 
some justification. Indeed underlying this chronicle of Mediterranean 
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history from the second millennium B.c. down to the reign of the 
Emperor Hadrian there is, it should be ees a@ very definite 
Piliensthanung : throughout this book Mr. Grundy’s partiality for 
the man of action is openly declared. ‘“‘ The dreamers have been able 
to provoke crises in the history of nations ; they have never been able to 
control them ” (p. 528). It was on the point of the Spanish sword, the 
most effective weapon of his time, that the Roman handed down his 
ideas to the modern world, even as Greek ideas had been thrust upon 
the world of Western Asia on the point of the Macedonian spear: the 
lessons which history teaches are to Mr. Grundy “ almost brutal in their 
simplicity.” History is destructive of those day-dreams which men 
cherish of a victory of the good in human life won by the strength of the 
good itself: even the best ideas have to be backed by force. “A 
splendid literature,” we are assured, “ and a splendid art can only be 
attained by a people whose political position is strong in the world of 
its time ” (p. 228)—(and the Hebrew prophets, the peers of Aischylus 
(see p. 83, note 2), what of them?). It is thus not unnatural that 
Mr. Grundy’s estimate of Demosthenes—“ this fourth-century AZolus ”’ 
—will appear to many readers as little better than an unsympathetic 
caricature. Political oratory in the Athens of Demosthenes “‘ was 
at best the cry of half-knowledge appealing to the decisions of 
ignorance ” (p. 256). 

On the subject of the Greeks as a people Mr. Grundy allows himself 
few illusions: the average Greek remained to the end of the chapter 
the devotee of meticulous, superstitious, and customary usage (p. 180) : 
Athens of the fifth century B.C. was “‘ a most saperstitious society ” 
(p. 244, cf. p. 287). Of Ionian thought he writes: ‘“‘ As a general 
system it was a curious combination of science and guesses at truth of 
which it is only too probable that the science originated in Babylonia 
and the guesses in Asia Minor” (p. 107). Some readers may have 
their doubts.1_ Mr. Grundy makes short work of the idealisation of 
the Athenian ‘‘ in works of modern imagination ”’ as a dilettante who 
took delight in the plays of A’schylus, Sophocles and Euripides; the 
Athenian sat through tragedies becausv he had no alternative form of 
recreation : ‘‘ it is perhaps irreverent to suggest that if a free picture- 
show had been established in Athens the attendance at the classical 
drama might have fallen off” (p. 171). The life of the Greek was a 
delirium of extremes: in art alone, not in life, did he attain that mean 
which he defined and sought. He failed where failure is irremediable— 
in politics (p. 528): in the Greek world the ideas of its best men were 
killed by a practical political system wherein the material greed of 
humanity had its fullest scope. 

Mr. Riendy has been to school with “the Old Oligarch,” * and 
Democracy comes off badly. ‘‘ Syracuse,” we read, “‘ with that demo- 
cratic stupidity which ever prefers to place implicit trust in its own 
ignorance and is everanxious to ignore the plainest warnings of danger,” 
had made no preparations to meet the Athenian attack (p. 206). 
Mr. Grundy regards the Romans on the whole with greater sympathy 
than the Goose; this is perhaps due to the fact that Roman govern- 


ment was always aristocratic: ‘the fight for freedom at Rome,” 
as Mr. Grundy truly says, “ is not a fight for a democratic paper con- 
stitution—that existed from the beginning of the Republic—but for a 
democratic reality. The reality, when it came, was still-born ” (p. 116). 


1 Cf, John Burnet: Greek Tang (1914), chapter i. 


* Cf. The Old Oligarch, translated by J. A. Petch, 1926, 
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The reader may not share Mr. Grundy’s curious faith in a single 
standard of good and evil which is known to every man, he may think 
that his conception of the lessons taught by history is itself all too 
brutally simple, but despite these and other disagreements let him 
read this book, and in particular the sections on Roman history, for 
here much is well and truly said. Of Roman group-voting in the 
Comitia, of Roman imperialism late born with Julius Cesar, of Roman 
trade, of the Roman army and the significance of the military reforms 
of Marius, and above all of the achievements of Augustus, “ perhaps, 
judged by results, the ablest man in history,” Mr. Grundy’s treatment 
is valuable and suggestive. Probably his account of Greek history 
only appears less interesting because much of it has long been familiar 
to readers of his earlier work. Norman H. Baynzs. 


The Autobiography of Guibert, abbot of Nogent-sous-Coucy. Translated 
by G. C. Swinton BuLanpD, with an introduction by G. G. Coutton. 
1926. 224 pp. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


It is almost impertinent to dwell on the excellence of the subject 
of this book, which is the masterpiece of a great medieval writer. 
Edited, with Guibert’s other works, by Dom Luc Dachery in 1651, 
it deserved its place among the firstfruits of the labours of the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur. In the last. century Guibert was the subject 
of a number of studies by Bernard Monod, and in 1907 the auto- 
biography was made more generally accessible by the edition of M. 
Georges Soenia in the “ Collection de Textes pour servir & |’étude 
et & l’enseignement de l’histoire”’ published by Picard. Guibert of 
Nogent (1053-1124) was not simply a monk and a theologian of a 
conventional type, he was the author of a remarkable critical treatise 
upon the relics of saints, he was the historian of the first Crusade, 
and in this book de vita sua he has given us, with pitiless accuracy 
and honesty, a picture of himself and his times. But, unfortunately, 
what we have here to consider is not the work of Guibert, but its 
treatment in a translation which is inadequate. The publishers of 
the Broadway Translations claim to have three main objects :— 


Firstly, that the translations shall be as accurate and readable as possible. 
. . » Secondly, that the editions shall be complete and definitive. Each volume, 
therefore, has been entrusted to an expert editor. . . . Thirdly, that the books 
shall be those which it is difficult or impossible to obtain elsewhere. 


Though Mr. Bland’s translation runs smoothly, it is only faithful 
where the text involves no particular knowledge or investigation of 
historical facts or circumstances: we are continually being brought 
to a halt by blunders which must trouble a careful reader. Mr. Bland’s 
Latin scholarship cannot be denied, but that alone is not enough 
in editing an historical document of this kind: it is necessary also 
that the editor should thoroughly understand the subject himself, and 
help the reader to understand it. In this edition there is practically 
no attempt to provide the notes needed to make the text intelligible. 
The introduction is too brief to make up for the lack of annotation, 
and it is only distressing to find a scholar like Mr. Coulton sponsoring 
an unsatisfactory piece of work. Mr. Bland has ny used the 
edition of Dachery, and seems unaware of the existence of the more 
recent edition by M. Bourgin, whose introduction and notes are invalu- 
able, especially in identifying places and persons, and would have 
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saved the translator from most of his blunders. He is therefore hardly 
to be blamed for following Dachery in omitting whole passages which 
should come in the middle of chapter v. of Book II. (pp. 121-2 of 
M. Bourgin’s edition) and at the end of chapter xix. of Book III. 
(ibid., pp. 226-8). But there is no such excuse for the omission of 
the chapter ve xvii. of Book I. (which should be on p. 67), of the 
name “ Langres ’’ from line 19 on p. 138, of “‘ Noyon ” after “ Beau- 
vais” on p. 123, of “‘ Manasses,” the bishop’s name, in line 3, p. 203; 
or the omission involved in translating ‘‘ Deo Filio eius ” simply as 
“her Son” (p. 205). The Vexin is not a village (p. 85), but a large 
and important district (pagus, pays). A reference to the Orbis 
Latinus might have prevented St. Anselm’s native country, the “ region 
of Aosta,” from becoming “the country of Augustus” (p. 70) or 
Tournai from becoming “ Thorn” (p. 156). Worst of all is the careless- 
ness by which the monastery of S. Germer de Fly is printed through- 
out as “‘ Ely”: an error sufficiently specious to cause really serious 
confusion to the reader.! There is the same confusion with the names 
of persons: if Guibert, a Frenchman, speaks of St. Swithun of 
Winchester as St. “ Witon” (perhaps confusing him in name with 
St. Vitonus, or Vanne, of Verdun), his English translator should have 
known better. Again, as regards chronology, Mr. Bland does not 
seem to understand that feria secunda, tertia, etc., are simply the 
Latin names for the days of the week (pp. 143, 160, 161, 178). Para- 
sceves should be translated “‘ Good Friday ” rather than “the Pass- 
over” (p. 157), and ‘‘ Dominicum presto Natale ” is not “ the Sunday 
in Christmas week,” but perhaps, as M. Bourgin takes it, the Sunday 
before Christmas, or more probably it simply refers generally to the 
season of Advent, ‘‘ when the Lord’s Birthday was at hand”’ (p. 117). 

It is an anachronism, in dealing with the eleventh century, to 
translate Aithiops as a “‘ negro servant,” or circwmcelliones (even then 
an archaic word) as “ wandering friars,’’ who, by the way, had dirt 
(cenum), not straw, sticking to their feet. “ Nam quidam elementa 
vix norant ” does not mean “ for hardly any of them knew the rudi- 
ments of Latin,” but “for some of them hardly knew the rudiments 
(of Latin)”: Mr. Bland’s error is important, for it must give the 
reader a very unfair impression of clerical education in Guibert’s time. 
In Book III., chapter xii., Guibert, in describing a collection of relics, 
interjects, “si de capillis eiusdem Domine nostre nescio.” Viewed 
in the light of his critical treatise de pignoribus sanctorum, this has 
been interpreted, perhaps over confidently, as an expression of 
scepticism and irony: but Mr. Bland misses the whole point by 
translating nescio as “‘ I believe ” ! 

All these inaccuracies may seem unimportant, if the autobiography 
is to be studied without reference to historical circumstances, simply 
as a document of self-revelation and spiritual experience, as the con- 
fessions of St. Augustine are commonly studied. But this is at once 
to exaggerate and to under-estimate Guibert’s merits. On the one 
hand, in spite of outward similarities of style, Guibert cannot really 
be compared to St. Augustine, and even as an exponent of the spiritual 


1 Similarly, for ‘‘ Perona”’ should be read Peronne (p. 112), for ‘“‘ Remire- 
44 


mont,” Ribemont (p. 137), for ‘‘ Barisiacum,”’ Bariis (p. ), for ‘* Versailles,” 
Versigny (p. 169), for ‘‘ Marne,” Marle (p. 173), for “‘ Nelle,” Nesle (p. 184), 
for “‘ Nogent,’’ Nouvion-Catillon (p. 197), for “‘ Artois,” Arras (p. 217). Chauny, 
given correctly on p. 125, is given as ‘‘ Calviacum” on p.210. Richard, men- 
tioned on p. 113, was bishop of Albano, not of Autil (wherever that may be). 
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ideals of his own age, he is surpassed by St. Anselm and St. Bernard. 
The characteristic which is greatest and most peculiar to him is hig 
absolute honesty. He is above all things a realist, as is shown in his 
wonderful description of the revolt at Laon. But his realism and 
precision are in many cases murdered by his translator’s mishandli 

of details. Guibert demands a thorough understanding of his setting, 
an apparatus of notes, and perhaps even of maps, a careful worki 

out of his chronology. M. Bourgin made an admirable attempt on 
these lines, and Mr. Bland could hardly have done better than translate 
his edition. To put a translation like this into the hands of people 
who, presumably not having access to the original, are at the mercy 
of the translator and editor, is not merely useless but dangerous : the 
reader will be tempted to think that he has here an inexhaustible 
mine of generalisations about the psychology, morality, etc., of 
Guibert’s time. But there is no such royal road to a knowledge of 
medieval history. W. A. Pantin. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. V, Contest of Empire and 
Papacy. Edited by J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previré-Orton and 
Z.N.Brooke. 1926. xliii+ 1005 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 50s. 


Ir will not disparage the original work in the Cambridge History 
to say that this enormous tome is chiefly notable as a more successful 
attempt than any of its predecessors to interpret for English readers 
the detailed studies of continental scholars. The book is first and fore- 
most political and institutional history, the story of a great entangle- 
ment of conflicting and contradictory interests. Religion is regarded 
mainly from the standpoint of organisation; art, at no time so com- 
plete a reflection of contemporary life, finds but little place. The 
consecration of St. Denis, the songs of the early troubadours, the new 
romantic schools, Europe flowering and reconquering its life—some- 
how these are absent. Mr. Read’s excellent section on philosophy is of 
necessity too brief to include much consideration of social and economic 
thought. These are not criticisms: limits there had to be, and within 
them the book, though bulkier, is easier to read than the earlier 
volumes, moves more swiftly and unitedly, a point that betokens 
fine editorship and is also due to Mr. Brooke’s able Introduction. 
But readers must look here for action, not for the spirit’s depths. 
Is it impracticable to hope that later volumes shall contain some of 
the warmth and colour of medieval life and aim at revealing the human 
spirit in its imaginative moods? These are the things that draw our 
younger friends to the Middle Ages and we would not let them go. 

The foundations of the Papal theocracy are laid bare by Dr. Whitney 
and Mr. Brooke. The former’s study of the early stages of reform is 
most skilful; his appreciations of Damiani, Humbert and Leo IX make 
it clear that by 1073 reform was no novelty; but that it remained till 
then local and incomplete, a matter of wide-spread conviction but not 
of central policy untif it had the united backing of Pope and Cardinals. 
An interesting point of recent German study, which Dr. Whitney only 
partially touches, is the connection of Leo IX, himself an important 
Eigenkirchenherr, with the German nobility of the south-west, and its 
results on Papal influence there in the future. The essay of Mr. 
Brooke on Gregory VII stands firmly based upon modern criticism 
of the Register. e is in accord with Professor Halphen in distinguish- 
ing an earlier and practical from a later and more fiercely idealistic 
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ory. He lays stress upon the importance of Hildebrand’s experience 
Pr icdeneen oF the Roman Church - **Tt coloured his whole outlook 
and produced the contrast between the theories he expressed and the 
limitation of them that he was willing to accept.” But the clear 
vision of the dividing line between the practicable and the ideal broke 
down in the years of disillusionment, when he saw that there could be 
no compromising with “ righteousness ” and sought to bring his practice 
up to the level of his theory. ‘‘The difference (between the earlier 
and later Gregory) lies not so much in a change in his point of view as 
in a recognition of its real implications and of its actual incompatibility 
with the orthodox Gelasian theory.” This is a noteworthy conclusion 
in view of the prevalent tendency to regard Gregory as never having 
consciously voiced the claims for the Petrine authority at their fullest. 
Mr. Brooke carries on the history of Germany through the reigns 
of Henry IV and V, and hands on to Mr. Austin Poole, who is at his 
most solid and most readable in the chapter on Frederick Barbarossa. 
Where however, Mr. Poole becomes positively exciting is in his accept- 
ance (in the essay on Henry VI) of Dr. Haller’s theory that Henry VI 
had proposed to offer the Pope the feudal lordship over the whole 
Empire on condition that Ccelestine III would consent to further the 
two aims on which he had set his heart: the Empire hereditary in 
the house of Hohenstaufen and the union with it of Sicily. This 
view does much to explain the large concessions in Henry’s final 
instructions to Markward of Anweiler, the famously enigmatic 
“testament ” 1 captured in Markward’s baggage by Papal supporters, 
according to the Gesta Innocenti. 

Italian history has fallen to Mr. Previté-Orton, who writes a most 
informing digest of municipal institutions up to 1200, and to (the late) 
Count Ugo Balzani, who deals with Barbarossa and the Lombard 
League and the period of Arnold of Brescia. In close conjunction 
with the editor’s chapter should be read Miss Lodge’s most interesting 
study of the communal movement north of the Alps. Her knowledge 
of the Gascon cities has stood her in good stead :* and she has had the 
courage to introduce archival material into her bibliography, a course 
fully justified by her knowledge of Southern French municipal records. 
Relations between East and West are drawn by the dry-point of Pro- 
fessor Stevenson of Glasgow in two clear and exact chapters on Islam 
and Egypt, 750-1100, and the First Crusade; by Mr. Passant in a nice 
essay on the “ Effects of the Crusades upon Western Europe,” and 
by (the late) Mr. Kingsford, whose Kingdom of Jerusalem, a welcome 
section, would have been even more effective for a more definitely 
constitutional and legal treatment. Coming further westwards we 
meet that fine scholar the late M. Chalandon on his own heath, the 
Norman Kingdom of Southern Italy and Sicily. 

Mr. Corbett, a great loss to medieval studies, continues his English 
chapters down to the coming of Henry II, when Mrs. Stenton takes 
on the work till 1189. Of these chapters, those in earlier volumes 
included, all that needs saying is that they should be bound up separ- 
ately and placed in the hands of every person needing an advanced 
introduction to medieval English history. The analysis of pre-con- 
questual Normandy, the evidence of Domesday, the early rebellions 


1 I follow Dr. Karl Hampe’s interpretation, Deutsche Kaisergeachichte, 2° Aufi., 
p- 201n. “ Testament ist eigentlich eine missverstiindliche Bezeichnung. Est 
ist eine letzwillige Punktation fir Verhandlungen Markwards mit der Kurie.” 

* See her Gascony under English Rule, c. viii. . 
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are treated with that convincing simplicity that is the mark of a fing 
artist as well as historian. It is pleasant to see Mrs. Stenton, with her 
knowledge of procedure, blow up some old text-book rubbish about 
Henry’s Assizes: my only complaint is that in her excellent chapter 
Anglo-French relations do not receive quite their deserved emphasis. 
Some of the story is left to M. Halphen’s “ France under Louis VI 
and VII,” yet Henry II’s really vital mistake at Montmirail in 1169 
is never properly noticed, and several points seem to have fallen through 
the gap between these two accomplished writers. 

Lastly we come to the creative triumphs of the medieval mind. 
The final sections, each individually rich and interesting, somehow do 
not form a whole. There is nothing on such a small scale so good as 
Professor Hamilton Thompson’s chapter on the organised life of 
contemplation; Professor Hazeltine shows an extraordinary range 
in his chapter on law, and Miss Deanesly and Mr. Read have done 
the best they could within the allotted space. Perhaps it is unfair 
to give expression, when such fine labour has been expended, to a 
feeling of disquiet, to a longing to find some mirror of the medieval 
universe as it appeared to the systematic contemporary thinker, 
wherein all the knowledges took their place and the problems of each 
fell into order. This may be too subjective, too ambitious. 

E. F. Jacos. 


Preaching in Medieval England. By J. R. Owst. 1926. xviii-+- 382 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 178. 6d. 


Tuts is a good book, and the more welcome because it is the first 
serious contribution that has been as yet made to the neglected history 
of preaching in medieval England. Itis based ona very thorough study 
of the more important sermon manuscripts of the period c. 1350-1450, 
and is arranged with a skill and presented with a maturity and a grace 
of style that are rarely met with in a degree thesis. Altogether the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, at which many have scoffed, has a very 
solid justification if it can result in a book so original and suggestive as 
this. It is made the more attractive by the numerous illustrations, 
many of them based on sketches by the author, which adorn its pages. 
It is a book which all medievalists will be wise to read, and it may well 
be made the starting-point of a series of studies of an interesting and 
attractive field which will be the more accessible since Dr. Owst has 
done so much of the pioneer work among the sermon manuscripts on 
which he bases his study. 

Some limitations the book has, but in calling attention to these I 
have no wish to qualify materially my hearty and sincere praise of a 
useful, thorough and solid piece of work. It is a pity, however, that 
Mr. Owst, who has done so much good work among the manuscripts, has 
not given a systematic bibliography of those which he has used, as it 
is not always easy to follow his references, as they lie scattered on 
nearly every page of his book. In his zeal for “‘ sermon manuscripts,” 
a zeal highly to be commended, he has sometimes neglected to make 
full use of printed documents. And there are other manuscripts 
besides sermons which he might with advantage have consulted. For 
instance, the Wardrobe accounts, under the “ titulus’’ Hleemosyna, 
would show what sermons our kings listened to and paid for, what 
large sums they paid to fashionable friars of repute, how great was 
the share which the friars, as the chief “ specialists ” in preaching, took 
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in all pulpit activities, and how to most auditors the preaching season 
was limited to certain penitential and festive seasons, and seldom 
extended outside the limits between Advent and Whitsuntide, generally 
being concentrated in Lent. Altogether the audience of the preacher 
tends to be put in the background to the preacher himself and his 
sermons. But it is not reasonable to expect everything at once. Some 
difficulties arise from Mr. Owst’s arrangement of his subject, though 
it might perhaps have been hard to better it. We should have got a 
better idea of some of his pulpit heroes, like Waldby, FitzRalph, 
Brunton and Bromyard, had he not scattered rather too widely over 
his book the notices of their activities, though his excellent index does 
much to atone for this, at any rate for readers who will be at pains to 
work through his references in it. His style, with all its merits, savours 
sometimes somewhat of affectation and preciosity, and he is perhaps a 
thought too severe in his brief condemnations of persons or opinions that 
he dislikes. And some of his little discoveries, announced with almost 
unnecessary emphasis, must be pronounced as either known already 
or as not altogether convincing. A notable instance of the latter is his 
argument about “the friar’s haughty exclusiveness” because he 
wrote out his sermons in Latin (pp. 227 and 229): if friars had 
been “ exclusive’ they would not have remained the chief popular 
preachers down to the Reformation. But such lapses are rare excep- 
tions in a generally accurate work, and often are in relation to matters 
of opinion as to which we are never all likely to think in the same way. 
In attempting a general survey over ground which had not previously 
been worked over by detailed particular studies, Mr. Owst has under- 
taken the harder course. He is to be praised for having attained so 
large a measure of success, and medievalists will look forward with 
interest to the appearance of further investigations on his subject, of 
which he gives us an occasional hint in his notes. Lastly, we may thank 
him for much miscellaneous learning, notably on such points as church 
furniture and pulpits, which he has scattered with a liberal hand 
through his well-documented pages. T. F. Tour. 


Life and Work of the People of England: a Pictorial Record from 
Contemporary Sources. By Dorotny HartTiEy and MARGARET 
M. Exuior. The Fifteenth Century, 129 pp., and The Sixteenth 
Century, 129 pp. 1926. Batsford. 4s. each. 


THESE are the first two parts of a proposed series of six, aiming 
to give “a Pictorial and Historical Survey of English Social History 
from the Conquest to the close of the Eighteenth Century”; each 
part containing ‘‘32 pages of Text and about 150 Illustrations on 
49 full-page plates” from ‘Contemporary Manuscripts, Drawings, 
Prints, etc.” The plates are omiael s under about twelve headings 
such as “ Court and Household Life,” “‘ Justice and Punishment,” 
“Sport and Amusement,” “ Transport,”’ ‘“ Children,” ‘“ Warfare ” : 
an Introductory Note of about 12 pages is similarly arranged; and 
this is followed by a larger amount of more detailed notes, a short 
Historical Chart and, in each of the parts before us, a song: there 
is an index of about 200 items to plates and notes in each case and a 
list of “some of the more important sources used”; and the end- 
papers are maps. Clearly a carefully-thought-out arrangement and 
the result of much labour. 

We may begin by congratulating the publishers very heartily on 
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the plates—half-tones made through a very fine screen. We have 
not seen any publication of this kind where the plates were so numerous 
or so well done: indeed short of collotypes and carte blanche as to 
size and expense we cannot imagine anything better; and the value 
for the price is remarkable. The selection also seems to us quite 
well done : our only serious criticism as to this would be that in both 
volumes there is a rather high percentage of pictures from foreign 
sources, considering that the book deals with definitely English 
History, and that on so national a side as the social : this after maki 
due allowance for the difficulties and temptations by which the 
selectors would naturally be beset. The map end-papers (line blocks 
from modern drawings) we should like to think would be reconsidered 
before future editions and new parts appear: they are a mixture of 
modern spellings and script (the latter not very good), with some old 
spellings and old conventions of drawing; and the result seems to us 
to be unworthy of the plates, probably confusing to a child’s mind, 
and certainly, from an older point of view, rather affected and cheap. 

As to the letter-press, one would wish to refrain from easy carping 
because there is, in fact, much to praise—clearness in arrangement 
and statement and a disarming enthusiasm and gusto in writing. 
Perhaps we might usefully hint to the writers that they are not 
sufficiently aware of the highly technical or unsettled state of some 
of the topics which they cheerfully dismiss with positive statements. 
This is particularly true of the fifteenth-cent part, in which (to 
take some random examples) they are either definitely wrong or not 
definitely right in statements about furniture and utensils (p. 10), 
shields of arms (p. 12), paper and parchment (p. 13), sheriffs (p. 14), 
the Star Chamber (p. 18), libraries (p. 20: this is really misleading), 
books (p. 28), tallies and family records (p. 31), dyes (p. 32) and seals 
(p. 33). Much of this trouble they might avoid without harm to their 
book by not compressing quite so much detail into the available space 
in future parts; and they would be well advised (especially in the 
medieval sections) to get an experienced antiquary, and if possible 
an economist, to glance through their proofs. 

On the technical side of the writing, without pressing for a fidelity 
to originals which might be misplaced in a book of this character, 
we would still suggest a little more care in the use of inverted commas, 
and in the reproductions (when they are used) of old words and spell- 
ings; and, in spite of the Preface, we would plead for a full statement 
as to the place of origin of direct quotations and (particularly) of 
illustrations—a page or two would do it. 

We trust these criticisms will not be taken as unfriendly, for we 
see much to approve in the attitude of the authors to their subject; 
and most sincerely hope that the publishers will be enabled to com- 

lete the series at an early date: but the illustrations do deserve the 

t possible letter-press. HILARY JENKINSON. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire: Vol. III. The Emperor. By 
R. B. Megrman. 1925. xxiv + 695 pp. The Macmillan Co. 24s. 


Tais volume contains Book V, Spain in the Old World, and Book VI, 
Spain in the New World. The former opens with two. chapters showing 
the difficulties of Charles V as a foreign king of Spain surrounded by 
foreign counsellers, his distraction from Spanish duties by his election 
as Emperor, and the revolts subsequent to his first departure in 1520. 
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The narrative gives prominence to the truths that at the beginning of 
the reign local self-will was strong, constitutional rights by no means a 
fiction, and Spain a collection of provinces not yet welded into a state. 
A chapter on internal development surveys political machinery and the 
administration of justice ; its pages on economic matters are sometimes 
allusive rather than explanatory, owing, no doubt, to the treatment of 
certain topics having been effected in a volumes. The same 
remark applies to the consideration of the military system, whilst 
Spain’s backwardness in naval development is implied rather than 
directly stated by the very brief handling accorded to this department. 
The wars against the Mahometans, chiefly naval, do indeed receive a 
chapter to themselves, but the operations by and against the French 
in the West Indies and in the Atlantic are very lightly touched upon 
anywhere in the book. This is the more to be regretted since the sub- 
ject has not received adequate attention elsewhere in books written 
in English, and many general students of the sixteenth century must be 
unaware of the important events described in Vol. III. of La Ronciére’s 
Histoire de la marine frangaise. 

The second part of the volume, dealing with the American con- 
quests and the administration devised for them, is admirable. It 
presents in brief compass an intelligible survey of a tangle of com- 
plicated movements, of whose synthesis the reader of Prescott’s 
gorgeous prose obtains but a dim comprehension. Inspite of the claims 
of lucidity, the narrative nowhere degenerates into mere annals, and 
the leading figures all stand forth as human personalities, their qualities 
illuminated by their reaction to circumstance. The general impression 
conveyed is that the author does not fully support the tendency, 
noticeable in some quarters, to whitewash the Spaniards of the New 
World. His chapters do not spare their crimes and their unintelligent 
destructiveness. 

Professor Merriman writes as a man having full command of his 
ideas and material, in a clear, unobtrusive style which holds the 
reader’s attention. The maps and index are adequate to their several 
purposes. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


A Short History of the British Working Class Movement. By G. D. H. 
Cote. Vol. I., 1789-1848. 1925. vi-+ 192 pp. Allen & 
Unwin and the Labour Publishing Co. 6s. 


Mr. G. D. H. Coux distinguishes three phases in the history of the 
Labour Movement : a period of revolt, a period of acclimatisation to 
capitalism, then, and to finish with, the emergence of Socialism as the 
creed of a growing body of workers. In this volume he tells us the 
story of the period of revolt. He dates it from 1789, thus paying a 
compliment to the French Revolution : may we be allowed to confess 
that we believe he gives a little too much importance to the French 
Revolution in the history of English Labour? That “ it gave British 
radicalism a panery ” (p. 44) I feel inclined to doubt. When 
British radicalism came into being a quarter of a century after the 
Revolution, Tom Paine was falling into oblivion, Major Cartwright’s 
agitation had nothing to do with French Jacobinism, and, as Mr. Cole 
himself writes, “‘ Bentham and his followers pooh-poohed the rights 
of man ” (p. 96). From the Industrial Revolution, and as a reaction 
against it, dates the English Labour Movement, and perhaps European 

ialism as a whole—Mr. Cole tells the tale of its early years quite 
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well, down to the Reform Bill to begin with, and then from the Reform 
Bill down to the years of Chartism. Perhaps his hatred of Whiggism 
does not allow him to be quite fair towards the reformed parliament. 
The Factory Act of 1833 is dismissed in a few lines; and we are told 
that “‘ this Act was really a carry-over from the days before Reform, 
and would probably have passed in much the same shape whether there 
had been Reform or not” (p. 133). But Mr. Cole should certainly 
have given us his grounds for such a paradoxical assertion. Again, he 
does not take care to link the introduction and vote of the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill with the rural ferment which ended with the Dor- 
chester sentences. There were, owing to the old Poor Law, stagnant 
pools of superabundant labour in the rural South ; there was a deficiency 
of labour in the industrial North. The new Poor Law was an Act for 
the mobilisation of labour: it ensured a constant flow of labour from 
the pools of the South into the dryness of the North. The volume ends 
with a valuable chapter, based on carefully analysed statistics, which 
deals with ‘‘ the condition of the workers in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century.” Our only regret is that Mr. Cole should not have 
spread this chapter, so to speak, all through his book, instead of allow- 
ing the story of a succession of revolutionary episodes occasionally 
to draw our attention from the constant and silent progress of the 
working class. But these are slight criticisms. Here we have an 
excellent chapter of Labour History, dense and lucid. 
Eure Hatfvy. 


British Malaya, 1824-1867. By L.A. Mitts. 1925. 338 pp. Methodist 
Publishing House, Singapore (Wheldon and Wesley). 8s. 6d. 


Raffles, 1781-1826. By R.Covptanp. 1926. 134pp. Milford. 6s. 


Bors these volumes are to be welcomed by the student of British 
activities in the East. The first is a survey, based on wide reading and 
research, of our establishment within the Straits of Malacca, and of the 
development of our position there and beyond, under the management 
and control of the t India Company’s government. The limiting 
dates of Mr. Mills’ title-page are somewhat misleading, for his earlier 
somes deal with the origin of the English settlements; and so his 
book is really more complete than appears at first sight; but in this 
earlier part the author has relied aaa more upon previously published 
work than is the case with his latter chapters. It is a commendably 
impartial and lucid narrative, and will make an admirable introduction 
to the study of the region under British rule. The worst feature about 
it is the printing, which is full of errors, apparently because it was 
— at Singapore, and the author did not see the proofs. It should 

a warning to all whose work is printed in distant parts. The volume 
is accompanied by a very good bibliography, although at one or two 
mee the printers have evidently made nonsense of the text; and 

. Mills might, we think, have found the Straits Settlements Adminis- 
tration Reports, which he says are in no London library, in the Public 
Record Ofhce, under C.O. 275, where ap rently he did not think of 
looking for them. It is a pity that he did not provide his readers with 
an index. 

Raffles, by the Beit Professor of Colonial History, is a vigorous 
and well-written sketch of the career of a very great man, whose 
personality is well brought out in the course of this little book. As such 
it deserves a wide popularity. In one or two points we are inclined 
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to differ from the view which Mr. Coupland takes. For instance, we 
think he might have indicated that Raffles’ exceedingly optimistic 
view of the finances of Java fell in very aptly with Minto’s natural 
desire to make the most of his conquest, and must have contributed 
both to the support which Minto was disposed to give him and the 
opposition which Raffles encountered afterwards. Again (p. 102), he 
seems to imply that the Court of Directors was principally responsible 
for the duties levied on tropical produce from the East Indies, whereas, 
of course, that body had nothing directly to do with the question. 
H. DopwEL. 


England and the World (“ The Unity Series,” VII). Essays arranged 
and edited by F.S. Marvin. 1925. 268 pp. Milford. 10s. 6d. 


Tus is a short history of England, told in eleven lectures, according 
to a desire expressed at the International Moral Education Conference 
of 1922 at Geneva, “ that the history taught to all the nations of the 
world should have an international as well as a national bearing ” 
(p. 3). Lecture i, “The First Civilisation of England,” by W. J. 
Perry, shows how, in prehistoric times, England was part of a huge 
Megalithic civilisation which had the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
as its centre of diffusion. Lecture ii, by R. G. Collingwood, deals with 
England as part of the Roman Empire. Lecture iii, by Dr. A. J. 
Carlyle, on the Middle Ages, is disappointingly short : the more so as 
Dr. Carlyle rightly insists on the intensity of the international feeling 
in those centuries. The centuries which come afterwards have been, 
in this respect, centuries of decadence. Then come two ingenious and 
refreshingly thoughtful lectures, by Professor A. J. Grant, on the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Dr. G. P. Gooch, who tells us 
the story of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, crushes us under 
his wealth of knowledge about books and facts. Then comes the time 
when England becomes the British Empire, and the problem arises, 
how to think internationally within the limits of the Empire (Lecture 
viii, England and the building of the New World, by Miss L. M. Pen- 
son; Lecture ix, England in the East, by Professor H. Dodwell; 
Lecture x, England and the Backward Races, by F. 8. Marvin). We 
come back to the outer world with Mr. F.S.Marvin’s lecture on England 
and the League of Nations. A last lecture (The Child’s Approach to 
Internationalism, by F. J. Gould) is pedagogic. 

May we dwell a moment upon Mr. F. 8. Marvin’s lecture on “ The 
League of Nations ’’ and be allowed to complain, from a foreigner’s 
standpoint, that perhaps there lurks behind the author’s optimism 
something of what we should feel inclined to call British self-com- 
placency? Mr. Marvin writes (p. 227) : 


The British Empire has six seats in the League of Nations, and by the terms 
of the Covenant one permanent place in the Council. This gives us in each case 
something like a ninth of the membership on the present basis, but in actual 
weight far more, . . . Representatives of the different parts of the Empire 
meet at Geneva and compare notes among themselves, as well as taking part 
in the general discussions with other nations. 


This may be all right; but why then do English friends of the 
League of Nations so passionately inveigh against any separate system 
of alliances within the League, where other nations are concerned ? 
Or, again, when Mr. Marvin expresses the hope (p. 233) that England, 
by reason of her relations with India, China and Japan, may do more 
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than any other nation to prevent “ the clash of East and West which 
threatens to make the Pacific as stormy a centre in the twentieth 
century as the Atlantic was in the sixteenth,” why does he not draw the 
attention of his hearers, and readers, to the fact that the British 
Empire, in so far as Australia and New Zealand are parts of it, 
may be more responsible for the clash, whenever the clash happens, than 
any other nation on the earth? There is, however, one page in the 
lecture (p. 232), where we sincerely hope that Mr. Marvin’s national 
pride may be, even at present, justified : it is where he analyses, in 
excellent terms, the reasons why England, being tied by links, racial 
and cultural, both with Germany and with France, is well situated to 
heal the calamitous rivalry between those countries. May Mr. 
Marvin be right! May England succeed ! Evie Hatkvy. 


History and Historical Problems. By Ernest Scorr. 1925. ii+ 
218 pp. Milford. 6s. 

The Historian and Historical Evidence. By ALLEN JOHNSON. 1926. 
iii+ 179 pp. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 

Theory of History. By Freprrick J.Treacart. 1925. xix + 231 pp. 
Yale University Press (Milford). 14s. 

The Lessons of History. By C. 8. Leavenwortu. 1924. 100 pp. 
Yale University Press. $1-50. 


Aw age which questions everything is not likely to leave untouched 
the problem of the writing of history, and these books, though differing 
in content, may be taken as typical of much that is being said on the 
subject at present. 

Mr. Scott is for the novice. He is no mere apologist, but 
since history is often attacked by those who want to know its use, 
he thinks we ought to enlighten such sceptics “‘ not because the subject 
needs champions, but because they confess a need for enlightenment.” 
They may urge a non sequitur by way of protest, but Mr. Scott does 
not intend to argue. Such a sceptic “ is a fly buzzing in the window- 
pane in company with other flies, with no conception of race memory, 
national memory, or memory of the forces which created the life 
around him.” More prosaically, he lacks the historical mind. 

This historical mind is what Mr. Scott seeks to reveal. Originally 
planned for teachers, these discourses treat history from an educa- 
tional point of view, as a disciplinary agent in tho tisuation of intel- 
lectual habits, and show its value as a training in method for the 
investigation of truth. In discussing the relations between history 
and geography, biography, physical science and education, Mr. Scott 
suggests interesting lines a ert t, illustrating them with copious 
examples which are a revelation of his reading and an incentive to the 
novice in search of good books. He touches very lightly on some of 
the difficulties before the historian, but he leaves these problems to 
be worked out by others. He is something of a mystic. ‘‘ Method 
is to history what grammar is to speech, but style does not come by 
requisition.” 

Mr. Johnson is for the initiate. His text is short, but he keeps 
valiantly to the point. “‘ In historical studies doubt is the beginning 
of wisdom.” By the use of psychology he shows the young historian 
the frailty of the human element upon which all documentary evidence 
must ultimately rest. He has many wise things to say on the tech- 
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nique of historical criticism and the rules to be observed in assessing 
the value of material, while a useful—if summary—sketch of the 
evolution of technique since the seventeenth century shows how the 
craftsman has improved and added to his tools. Mr. Johnson hints 
at big things—history and truth and science and the law of con- 
tinuity—but he is too good a preacher to soar above the heads of his 
congregation. After toying with such thoughts awhile he forces 
himself back to his text. ‘It may well be that historians need a 
wider point of view—perhaps new points of view—and that they 
would profit by using the hypotheses suggested by the social sciences ; 
but more than ever they must weigh evidence with meticulous care.” 

Mr. Teggart is for the brethren. To them he comes as a challenge, 
a new theologian blowing cold on many cherished dogmas. He, too, 
has a text—the present discontents. The time has gone by when the 
historian could say it was his business simply to teach history. He 
must face fundamental problems of the relation of history to science 
and philosophy. Successive generations of historians have corrected 
the technique of their predecessors, but the one thing needful they 
have left undone. They have not given up writing narrative history. 
It is well to bear in mind that Mr. Teggart speaks as an anthropologist 
who seems anxious to annex the word history for that subject alone, 
but his work deserves attention. Such provocation is good for 
thought. 

. Leavenworth is for those who seek after strange gods. Here 
is his text. “‘ Cratics (sic) may be defined as the practical art which 
uses working rules, or laws, drawn from the repetitions of history to 
sway present civilisation in the direction of progress.”’ And yet, is it 
heresy or Fundamentalism? ‘‘ Human progress is evidence of divine 
Providence.” C. H. WILLIaMs. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


APPROPRIATELY dedicated to the memory of Charles Roach Smith, 
a name deservedly held in high honour by everyone who cares for 
the story of London’s past, Major Gordon Home’s Roman London 
(Benn, 15s.) is well printed and well, if not always wisely, illustrated 
with 20 plates and 24 drawings, maps and plans. A less favourable 
judgment must be passed upon the text. The author has a fluent pen 
and a warm interest in his subject, and he has obviously made a con- 
scientious endeavour to study the remains at first hand. Unfortun- 
ately these items on the credit side of his account are more than counter- 
balanced by the inadequacy of his equipment for the difficult task he 
has essayed. Misprints apart, his pages present far too many targets 
for criticism. Nor is it a case of mere Homeric nodding. Serious 
mistakes of an elementary character are sufficiently numerous to prove 
that novices would be ill-advised to accept him as a trustworthy guide 
to the region into which he has ventured. What confidence could they 
have, for instance, in a historian who sends the future emperor Titus 
on active service to Britain at the tender age of three (p. 58), in an 
archeologist who believes that British and Roman skulls were “ of 
two distinct types ” (p. 44) and who cites the finding of bronze weapons 
(p. 45) as “ testimony of a remarkable character” to the locus of an 
encounter between Julius Cesar and our iron-using ancestors, or in an 
epigraphist who transforms a freedman of Britannicus into a captive 
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Briton (p. 65) and the familiar tribal designation Gal(eria) into the 
—— name Gal(lus) (p. 247)? It is a real pity that it should be go, 
or Major Home has the qualities of a popular writer, and a book upon 
Roman London, which was at once good and popular, might have been 
of distinct service at this particular juncture, when a scheme is on foot 
for securing that future discoveries shall be properly observed and 
recorded. G. M. 


A @oop survey of the history of medieval India is a much-needed 
work. Elphinstone is out of date; Lane Poole is too slight; so that 
there is ample room for a work like Mr. Ishwari Prasad’s Medieval 
India (Allahabad : Indian Press, 12s.), and we think that many will 
find it useful. The narrative is fairly full of detail, and the general 
attitude of the author not unreasonable. The chief point in which he 
departs from generally accepted views is the character of Muhammad 
Tughlaq. Although he is disposed to credit the story that Muhammad 
was guilty of causing the death of his predecessor, he will not listen 
to the stories of his ferocity at a later period of his career. Finality 
of judgment in such matters, where there is little contemporary evi- 
dence, and the historian has mostly to depend upon chronicles written 
with all kinds of bias, is almost out of the question; and Mr. Prasad’s 
opinion must still leave the matter open. It is a pity that the book is 
so badly printed; it abounds in misprints. Especially noticeable are 
the footnotes, in which the vowels seem to have been left out of the 
proper names and titles almost systematically ; while the translitera- 
tion of the proper names is inconsistent—the worst fault that can be 
committed in this sort of thing : we have such a form as T'ughlag side 
by side with Musgeer, which must be borrowed straight from the 
eighteenth century. H. D. 


WE have also received Mr. Khuda Buksh’s translation of Hell’s 
Arab Civilisation (Heffer, 8s. 6d.). The work seems well done and 
will be useful to students of Islamic history who cannot read German, 
although it should be added that it is impossible adequately to study 
the history of Islam without being able to refer to the extensive litera- 


ture in modern European languages, especially German and Italian. 
H. D. 


M. F. L. Gansnor’s Etude sur les ministeriales en Flandre et en 
Lotharingie (Brussels: Lamertin) describes a local development of 
the class of unfree “ knights”’ whose functions and social status 
ultimately assimilated them to the free nobility. At the end of the 
tenth century, serfs are often found employed in important domestic 
offices, military duties and demesne administration. In the Empire 
the duties and high social status of these serf-officials resulted by 1150 
in the formation of a permanent hereditary class of ministeriales, 
unfree officials with special juridical status, but with the social 
position of knights, holding fiefs: an unfree aristocracy of service, 
ranking next below the nobility, to whom they were gradually 
assimilated between 1200 and 1400. In the towns, ministeriales 
engaging in commerce merged into the urban patriciate. In France, 
where feudal development was much more rapid than in the Empire, 
the assimilation was complete by 1100, and no special juridical class 
of ministeriales developed. M. Ganshof examines many Lotharingian 
texts, identifying the ministeriales between 1000 and 1300 in each 
principality separately, establishing the hereditary succession in each 
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great “ ministerial ’ family, and showing its development from unfree 
‘ ministerial’ status to free nobility. He examines minutely the 
juridical and social status of the ministeriales between 1150 and 1250, 
stating their rights and disabilities, functions, powers and influence, 
the extent of their estates, and their relations with other classes. He 
shows that assimilation to the nobility, beginning in Luxembourg 
about 1220, spread slowly to Holland and Limburg by 1290. The 
evolution towards the urban patriciate was completed rather earlier. 
As Cambrai and Flanders shared the rapid French development, 
assimilation there was complete by 1100, and no special juridical class 
of ministeriales developed. When Charles the Good tried to reduce to 
“ ministerial” status the powerful Erembaud family, of ministerial 
origin, he was assassinated (1127). M. Ganshof clearly shows a new 
aspect of the advance of French influence across Lotharingia, and also 
illustrates the general principle that social evolution is at length 
followed by parallel juridical development. By skilful interpretation, 
masterly arrangement, and lucid argument, M. Ganshof obtains the 
utmost from an exhaustive study of many sources; his book is of 
great importance to any study of the general aspects of — 


Aut teachers of history will welcome An Economic History of 
England : 1066-1874 (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), in which Miss 
Charlotte M. Waters supplements her excellent text-book on the pre- 
industrial period and combines the two parts! ina single volume. The 
author has based her work on a careful study of the best secondary 
authorities, and her efforts have been remarkably well supported by 
the number, variety and quality of the illustrations supplied by the 
Oxford Press. Miss Waters has succeeded in presenting a clear 
narrative marked throughout by enthusiasm and broad sympathies. 
Her account of the part played by women in different periods and 
her interest in children are particularly notable. She will generally 
be found to be abreast of modern research, as, for instance, in the 
limits set to the three-field system in England, the discussion of the 
fate of copyholders and the analysis of the Luddite movement. In a 
book of nearly six hundred pages it is inevitable that there should be 
some statements here and there that require correction. As Miss 
Waters will certainly have the opportunity of making such alterations 
as she sees fit in subsequent editions, one or two small points may be 
noticed. It is said (p. 74) that the Flemish immigrants in the reign of 
Henry I were finally settled “at Ross and Haverfordwest.” Ross is 
an error which may probably be traced to Cunningham, Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce, i. 648. It should be Rhos (anglice 
Roose), a hundred of South Pembrokeshire: Miss Waters might say 
simply the Flemings were settled “in South Pembrokeshire.” The 
“boy cowherd”’ on p. 159 dreams of the glories of the Church of 
“Gregory VII or Alexander VI.” It is a little incongruous to link 
Hildebrand with Rodrigo Borgia; perhaps the cowherd would find it 
more edifying to think about Alexander III or Innocent III. It is 
stated (p. 159) that the debasement of the coinage by Henry VIII 
ge the effect of the influx of precious metals from the New 

orld. This is to antedate the rise in prices caused by the new silver 
in England. The “ Pembrokes, Raleighs, Grenvilles and Herberts ” 


1 These can be obtained separately at 4s. each. 
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are referred to (p. 191) as examples of the new Tudor families. The 
Pembrokes were Herberts; why not substitute the Sidneys? The 
East India Company was not in a strict sense a “ regulated ” compan 
in its early years (p. 226). Miss Waters seems to think that the Bank 
of England was able to develop its banking functions because it 
received £100,000 interest from the Government (pp. 299-300). This 
sum would not have been adequate, and it al not have been 
available unless the original subscribers had forgone all interest on 
their loans. It is misleading to compare the yield of the income tax 
in 1799 (not 1798 as on p. 396) with that of 1813 and to draw conclusions 
about the increase in national prosperity; the tax of 1799 was not so 
efficient as that of 1813. The statement that the religious revival of 
the eighteenth century was “ based on the doctrines of Calvin ” (p. 445) 
seems to overlook the fact that John Wesley was an Arminian. 


J. F. R. 


ProFessor WALLACE NorEsTErn’s Raleigh Lecture on The Winning 
of the Initiative by the House of Commons (The British Academy 
[Milford], 2s. 6d.) will draw the attention of its readers to a very fine 
piece of sustained work at present being carried out by an American 
scholar in the field of English history. I refer to the discovery and 
editing by him of parliamentary diaries and speeches for the early 
Stuart period. He has already given us a volume of Commons’ 
Debates for the parliament of 1629, with a brilliant introduction on 
the sources which no student either of constitutional history or of the 
history of the press can afford to neglect, and also a first volume of 
D’Ewes’ Diary of the Long Parliament. When his plans are com- 
pleted he will have linked his name indissolubly with Cobbett’s, with 
the additional fame that fine modern scholarship can add. His Raleigh 
lecture reveals him as an excellent interpreter as well as editor, his 
analysis of the growth of the committee system being one of the 
most novel and important contributions to parliamentary history 
that we have had. To the student of institutions, especially of com- 
parative institutions, it will be obvious that the supreme importance 
of Mr. Notestein’s editorial work lies not so much in the addition of 
speeches by famous parliamentarians, interesting though they may be, 
as in the fuller revelation of details and methods of procedure. In 
honouring Mr. Notestein the British Academy has honoured itself, 
and incidentally given us an excellent essay in the realistic study of 
parliament. J. E. N. 


In Builders of the Empire (Clarendon Press, 78. 6d. and 3s. 6d.) Dr. 
J. A. Williamson endeavours to sketch the growth of the British Empire 
in a series of biographies of its chief founders. The series extends from 
John Cabot to Lord Kitchener, and includes not only actual colonisers, 
conquerors and administrators, but such men as Wilberforce, who did 
much to determine the general character of the Empire, and Nelson, 
who established the control of the sea on which it is based. The result 
is a most interesting and attractive volume. The subjects for the 
biographies are well chosen, and not on too conventional lines. 
Sufficient detail is included to secure the element of personal interest, 
and yet never so much as to obscure the general trend of events. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is its wealth of excellent 
illustrations of all kinds—maps ancient and modern, old prints, _ 
traits, manuscripts and postage stamps. A. B. 
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Mr. J. W. JEupwine’s study of the eighteenth century entitled 
Religion, Commerce, Liberty, 1683-1793 (Longmans, 10s. 6d.), is 
best worth reading when its author addresses his readers in propria 
persona ; it can then be taken as a not unwholesome antidote to the 
traditional Whig interpretation of the period. To Mr. Jeudwine the 
Whigs and all their works, especially the Revolution of 1689, are 
anathema. He is a warm partisan of George III; but in view of the 
fate of Fox’s India Bill, one is amazed to read that George III never 
interfered in “ political questions in Parliament” (p. 179). On the 
question of the American Colonies Mr. Jeudwine gets very angry indeed, 
and uses some absurdly strong language (pp. 233, 234, 242, 244). 

There are many defects in arrangement and other signs of careless- 
ness. Half of a chapter entitled ‘‘ Dynastic War,’’ which starts with a 
discussion of the War of the Spanish Succession, is devoted to an 
excursus on the state of the prisons. The South Sea Bubble has a 
short section to itself, but all the remainder of the domestic politics of 
Great Britain in the Walpole era is dismissed in a couple of hurried 
paragraphs in a chapter entitled “‘ Europe, 1715-39.” At the bottom 
of p. 165 we are told: “‘ Wenow turn to the young King ’—George ITI: 
but we do not, for the next page introduces a homily on Liberty and 
Equality and George III does not appear till p. 178. The worst 
instance of carelessness is on pp. 49-52, where Howard on the 
state of the prisons is quoted sometimes in oratio obliqua, some- 
times in oratio recta with quotation marks, sometimes in oratio recta 
without quotation marks. There is also an entire lack of system in 
citing authorities. A bald reference to works of more than one volume, 
such as Grenville Papers, Marchmont Papers, is merely exasperating. 
Original sources are sometimes cited from quotations in text-books, 
when it would have been perfectly simple to consult the originals. 
Quotations are introduced by such phrases as, ‘‘ An economic writer at 
the end of the seventeenth century says,” or ‘“‘ As a contemporary 
writes”’ (pp. 83, 164). The selection of material, as indicated by 
the list on pp. xiii-xxii, is both curious and arbitrary. Some of the 
most important original sources (especially those in manuscript), 
and some of the standard secondary authorities, are conspicuous 
by their absence. A.S8. T. 


Proressor C. W. Atvorp is undoubtedly the highest living 
authority on the colonial activities of Shelburne, and in his singularly 
brilliant Raleigh lecture (1925), Lord Shelburne and the Founding of 
British-American Goodwill (The British Academy [Milford], 2s 6d.), 
he seeks to establish the point that the cession of the western territory 
was deliberately intended by Shelburne in order to establish amity and 
goodwill between the neighbouring countries. He finds in this “an 
example of intelligent leadership which dared to ignore the require- 
ments of contemporary politics, the greed of merchants, the criticism 
of petty natures, and to trust to its vision of the future.”” To Shel- 
burne, along with Franklin, belongs this magnificent monument of 
wisdom, statesmanship and faith in humanity. 

It is true that in the House of Lords Shelburne justified the course 
taken as a measure of necessity. The character of the piece, he said, 
had been determined for him by those very men who criticised his work. 
But Shelburne possessed a very subtle mind, and was very far from 
always expressing his real se on matters in controversy. His 
true opinion can be gathered from a letter written by him in 1797, after 
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the evacuation of the western posts. “I cannot express to you,” 
he wrote, “the satisfaction I have felt in seeing the esta given up. 
I may tell you in confidence what may astonish you, as it did me, that 
up to the very last debate in the House of Lords, the Ministry did not 
appear to comprehend the = upon which the boundary line was 
drawn, and persisted in still considering it as a measure of necessity, 
not by choice. However, it is indifferent who understands it. The 
deed is done; and a strong foundation laid for eternal amity between 
England and America.” This being so, well may Washington have 
written to Shelburne six years earlier: ‘‘ This a has a grateful 
recollection of the agency your Lordship had in settling the dispute 
between Great Britain and it, and fixing the boundary between them.” 
It is obvious that, if Professor Alvord’s view is correct, the opinion 
prevailing among British and American historians, that the favourable 
terms granted to America were wholly due to the superior skill of 
Franklin and his colleagues in the art of bargaining, cannot be accepted 
without considerable modifications. H. E. E. 


SrupeEnts both of the present problems and of the history of the 
Empire will welcome the new edition (1924) of Mr. H. E. Egerton’s Federa- 
tions and Unions within the British Empire (Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.). 
The documents are the same as those of the previous edition, but there 
is a useful Appendix showing developments since that appeared (1911). 
New footnotes have also been added, and some further entries in the 
bibliography. Two little books have lately appeared upon the 
organisation of the Empire to-day. The British Empire and its Un- 
solved Problems (Longmans, 5s.), by C. M. MacInnes, deals solely with 
the developments of very recent years; it is a useful summary of 
information taken from Parliamentary Papers and articles in contem- 
porary newspapers and reviews. Mr. Alfred Zimmern’s The Third British 
Empire (Milford, 68.) is a more thoughtful study of the present position. 
It is made especially interesting by the frequent references to the 
treatment of similar problems in earlier times, an avoidance of the 
isolation of contemporary phenomena as much to be a -y it 
is rare. ioe 


WE have received a copy of The Economic Record, the first number 
(November, 1925), of the journal of the newly-constituted Economic 
Society of Australia and New Zealand, published by the Melbourne 
University Press (Macmillan) at five shillings. The main pu 
of the society is “to encourage the study of economics, and its 
geen to the conditions of Australia and New Zealand”; and 
the articles in the journal all fall within this definition. Mr. C. H. 
Wickens—the Commonwealth Statistician—attempts to dispel some 
common illusions with respect to the population question in Australia. 
He is particularly interesting in his comments on “ the vast empty 
spaces,” the alleged slow rate of the growth of population and its 
relative concentration in cities. Professor Copland discusses Australian 
banking with special reference to the exchange problem. In an article 
entitled “‘ The Australian Tariff and the Standard of Living ” Mr. J. B. 
Brigden argues that, despite its obvious costs, the tariff has been 
beneficial to Australia in maintaining the standard of living; though 
he mognoe that in quite other circumstances free trade has secured 
this end in Great Britain. Other articles deal with land settlement, 
the trade cycle, and wage adjustment. The reviews of books are livelier 
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than they usually are in academic journals. More care should be given 
to the reading of proofs in future. The Economic Record should have 
an assured future in Australia and New Zealand, and it can do much 
to acquaint us in Great Britain with their economic problems. Perhaps 
more room could be found in future for articles on the economic 
history of Australasia. J. F. R. 


SrupEntTs of the Renascence should by no means miss the lecture 
of Professor Heisenberg of the University of Munich on the Problem 
of the Renaissance in Byzantium (Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 133, 
pp. 393-412). It is a study of the dead hand of the legacy of the 
classical world incorporated in the close union of State and Church. 
There were signs of the awakening of a new, a richer and a deeper life 
in the East Roman world of the eleventh century, but just at this time 
the greed of Western Europe broke for ever the strength of the Eastern 
Empire: there was never a true Renaissance either for the Byzantine 
people or for the rest of the orthodox world of East ae - s 


Many of the subjects discussed in the fourth volume (1925) of the 
Revue belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire will appeal only to specialists : the 
articles of greatest general interest are perhaps an appreciation and 
criticism by A. Severyns (613-631) of Mr. Allen’s Homer : the Origins 
and the Transmission (Oxford, 1924); a severe criticism by A. Diés 
(279-300) of M. Eugéne Dupréel’s contention (La Légende socratique et 
les Sources de Platon : Brussels, 1922) that the work, the life and the 
death of Socrates are a literary fiction; the publication by M. Hombert 
(633-676) of papyri now at Ghent and Paris; and the beginning of a 
paper by H. Grégoire (317-332) on ‘‘ La Romanisation aux bouches du 
Danube.” For the history of the Middle Ages mention should be made 
of E. Favion’s article on “ Les donations de Foréts aux ix® et x* Siécles 
en Lotharingie et en Allemagne ” (91-108, 333-348) ; to this is appended 
a valuable documentation of 96 items. An “ historiette”’ contained 
in the life of St. Edward the Confessor preserved in a thirteenth century 
Legendarium (now in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 
has inspired M. Bloch to write a valuable paper on La Vie d’outre 
Tombe du Roi Salomon (349-377). N. H. B. 


In the Revue @histoire ecclésiastique for 1925 (26° année, T. xxi) 
there are fewer strictly historical articles than usual. Pierre Batiffol 
contributes an excursus to his work Le Siége apostolique (1924) in “ Les 
recours & Rome en Orient avant le concile de Chatcédoine ”’ (6-32) ; M. 
Carreyre writes on “‘ Le jansénisme pendant les premiers mois de la 
Régence,” 1715 (479-509), while Ph. Gobillot in a richly documented 
study considers the Christian tonsure and its supposed pagan origin 
(399-454). But for many a reader of the Revue its chief glory is in its 
magnificent bibliographies; it would hardly be too much to say that 
for the student of history these are indispensable. N. H. B. 


Tux Jewish Historical Society has begun a series of Miscellanies, 
collecting Notes and Documents not read at its meetings. Part I, 
1925 (10s. 6d. to non-members) is notable as containing (pp. lix—lxxiv) 
a transcript, with index (pp. lxxxi—vi) of the roll, now P.R.O. Exchequer 
Account 242, recording the contributions of the Jews to the tallage 
known as the Northampton Donum (1194) which was summarised by 
the late Dr. Joseph Jacobs in his Jews of Angevin England. lt 
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provides lists of the contributing Jews in London, Winchester, North. 
ampton and its shire, Gloucester, Oxford, Colchester, Wallingford, 
Hereford, Canterbury, Warwick and Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Cambridge, Chichester, Bristol, Hertford, Norwich, Exeter, Lincoln 
and Lincolnshire, Coventry, Hampshire, Nottinghamshire, Bedford- 
shire, and Kent; it is thus of interest for local as well as for Jewish 
and financial history. 


AnyonE who has collected good material for a booklet on local 
history but is hesitating to publish it for fear of the cost should 
examine the admirable Account of the Gates, Towers and Wall of the 
City of Coventry (The Public Library; 16 pp., 4d., post free), by Mr. 
Charles Nowell, the City Librarian. This was drawn up in connection 
with an exhibition of Prints and Drawings (three of which are 
reproduced) held there in 1924, and was first printed in the Coventry 
Herald, which was doubtless glad to receive such excellent “copy.” It 
was thence reprinted in double columns (thus saving the expense of re- 
setting), with the addition of an index. A list of the authorities used 
in its compilation is given at the end, and there is a valuable section 
on old maps and “ prospects ” of the city. 


We have received an important work by M. Charles Tailliart, 
Vice-Recteur de |’ Académie d’Alger, entitled L’ Algérie dans la Littéra- 
ture frangaise (1925; iv + 676+ vi+ 466 pp. Paris: Champion). 
The first volume is designed to answer the questions : 


Que savait la France en 1830 sur Alger et sur la Régence d’Alger? Quels 
mouvements d’idées ont créés et développés la conquéte, l’occupation, l’organisa- 
tion del’Algérie ? Que connaissons-nous maintenant de l’Algérie dans l’antiquité? 
Jusqu’a quel point a-t-on scruté . . . cette longue période pendant laquelle 
successivement Carthaginois, Latins, Vandales, Byzantins ont possédé une terre 
qui fut 4prement disputée par des civilisations et des religions si diverses? Quelle 
lumiére a-t-on réussi 4 projeter dans l’obscurité du moyen Age du Moghreb et 
de la période turque? Enfin, qu’ a-t-on écrit sur notre conquéte? . . . Quelles 
idées essentielles peut-on tirer soit des ouvrages historiques proprement dits, soit 
des biographies, soit des Mémoires, soit des Correspondances ? 


Further, it discusses purely literary works: descriptive essays, 
poems, plays and novels. The second volume contains a bibliography, 
including articles in periodicals, with 3,177 entries. There are many 
critical notes, and both an author and a subject index. 


Amone other works received are The Early History of Bengal 
(Dacca University Bulletins, No. 3) in which Mr. R. C. Majumdar 
pieces together in scholarly fashion the scattered references to the 
separate history of Bengal down to the end of the eighth century A.D. ; 
The Patriot Novelist of Poland, by Monica M. Gardner (Dent, 10s. 6d.), 
the object of which is to give the reader some idea of the finest works 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz, including his trilogy on Polish history, 1648-72 
(“ With Fire and Sword,” “ The Deluge,” and “ The Little Knight ”), 
his “ Knights of the Cross,” based on the struggle of Poland and 
Lithuania with the Teutonic Knights culminating in the battle of 
Griinwald-Tannenberg (1410), and the famous ‘‘ Quo Vadis,” dealing 
with the reign of Nero; Hurope in the Middle Ages, by Terne L. Plunket 
(Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d.), a new impression, with additional illustra- 
tions, of a useful text-book we reviewed in 1923 (History, viii. 152) ; 
Sundials : incised dials or Mass-Clocks (8.P.C.K., 108. 6d.), a study, well 
illustrated by photographs and diagrams, of the “time-markers ” cut 
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in the walls of many medieval churches, by a doctor, Mr. A. R. Green, 
whose scientific method is commended in a Foreword by Professor 
Hamilton Thompson ; Miscellaneous Writings, by L. A. Gibbs (Simpkin 
Marshall, 7s.6d.), including, besides two short historical plays, “ Richard 
Sheridan” and ‘‘ England Expects” (1805), “‘ Random Historical 
Musings” elaborating with many imaginary details a somewhat in- 
accurate version of the story of Henry VIII’s sister Mary and the Duke of 
Suffolk, which, as told directly from the documents in Professor Pollard’s 
Henry VIII, is so romantic that such embroidery seems superfluous ; 
Bepalingen en Instructién voor het bestuur van de buitendistricten van de 
Kaap de Goede Hoop, 1805 (Historisch Genootschap: Amsterdam, 
Johannes Muller), all in Dutch, edited by Dr. G. W. Eybers; The 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem (Milford, 12s. 6d.), being the report 
of Sir Anton Bertram and J. W. A. Young, the commissioners appointed 
by the government of Palestine to inquire into the controversies 
between that organisation and the Arab orthodox community, which 
includes two chapters (pp. 25-78) on the historical background, from 
the time of the Arab conquest; the second impression of the sixth 
edition, with the two supplementary chapters by W. L. Macpherson 
continuing it to 1921, of Professor Holland Rose’s Development of the 
European Nations, since 1870 (Constable, 10s. 6d.); the third volume of 
the official history of the Campaign in Mesopotamia (see History, 
x. 279), in which Brig.-Gen. F. J. Moberly continues his narrative to 
30 April 1917, with the same care and judgment as distinguished his 
earlier volumes; the volume on Rural Scotland during the War in the 
“ Economic and Social History of the World War,” published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (Milford, 12s. 6d.), which 
has an introduction by Professor W. R. Scott; Poland Old and New, 
by Professor Roman Dyboski of Cracow (Milford, 3s. 6d.), three lectures, 
mostly concerned with the new Poland, but including a few pages on 
its history, and a very clear map illustrating its frontiers at different 
dates, and the three Partitions; The International Government of 
the Saar, by F. M. Russell, being part 2 of volume I of the University of 
California series on International Relations, priced at $1.75 (Cambridge 
Univ. Press) but, like that University’s historical series, offered free of 
charge in exchange for the publications of other learned bodies 
(address the Exchange Department, the University Library, Berkeley, 
California); and American History Teaching and Testing, by Dr. M. J. 
Stormzand, Professor of Education in the University of Southern 
California (the Macmillan Co., 3s. 6d.), a curious manual of “‘ supervised 
study and scientific testing” (e.g. on the “ yes-and-no” system), the 
marking being entirely by points, which describes devices ‘“‘ evolved by 
educational and psychological experts to get mathematically accurate, 
objective, impartial surveys of the mind,” in contrast with “ the loose, 
subjective estimates’ resulting from “ the old ‘ discussion’ type of 
examination.” Also the following pamphlets: the Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of the earliest printed editions of Greek and Latin Classics and of 
a few manuscripts held at the John Rylands Library in connection with 
the Annual Meeting of the Classical Association (72 pp., 5 facsimiles : 
Manchester University Press, 1s. 6d.); several articles reprinted from 
the Bulletin of that Library, among them A Graeco-Roman Tragedy, 
by Professor R. 8. Conway, a pleasant exposition of Livy’s treatment 
of the story of Demetrius, son of Philip V of Macedon, containing 
suggestions as to the motives which led the historian to deal with that 
incident in such detail (1s.), and two by Dr. A. Mingana, The Early Spread 
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of Christianity in India, from the fourth century A.D. to the 
eighteenth (82 pp., 2s.), which incorporates material from several 
unpublished Syriac manuscripts, most of them in the Rendel Harris 
Library, at Birmingham, and The Turkish Governors and High Judges 
of Alleppo, to a.D. 1747, a copy of official lists in an Arabic manuscript 
in the Rylands Library (ls.); the twelfth edition of the admirable 
Catalogue of Manuscripts and other objects in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office (see History, x. 91, 284), several copies of 
which might well be invariably included among the apparatus 
recommended above (p. 221) as indispensable in the teaching of 
history, since, with its 77 pp. of text and numerous illustrations, 
it is marvellously cheap (H.M. Stationery Office, ls.); the Guide to 
Old Sarum issued by the Department of Ancient Monuments and 
Historic Buildings (vbid., 6d.), with three plans, reproduced by the 
courtsey of the Society of Antiquaries, of the site, the castle, and the 
cathedral (abandoned in 1227), and an historical introduction; 
Bulletin No. 4 on the Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States 
of America (for earlier issues see History, ix. 169, x. 371), compiled 
by Professor J. F. Willard, now enlarged to 45 pp., and supported not 
only by the University of Colorado but by the new Medieval Academy 
of America (of which it gives an account), whose journal, Speculum, 
has lately been added to the Association library; an off-print from 
that journal, ‘‘ The Date of Composition of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia,” by Acton Griscom, including facsimiles of parts of three 
manuscripts discussed ; another off-print, from Norfolk Archaeology, 
containing a bibliography of that subject, by G. A. Stephen, the City 
Librarian, Norwich ; Manors and the New Acts, two papers by H. W. 
Knocker, reprinted as publications Nos. 13 and 14 of the Manorial 
Society from The Land Union Journal and The Law Times; Time- 
honour’d Lancaster, by R. T. Bodey, a lecture on John of Gaunt 
delivered before a joint meeting of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool and the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire (36 pp.; Liverpool, Philip and Son, ls.); Part I of the 
illustrated Catalogue of Pictures in the Public Archives of Canada 
at Ottawa, with an introduction and notes by J. F. Kenney; The 
Rebellion of 1837-8, a catalogue of pamphlets and documents upon 
that subject in the Toronto Public Library, which is a useful guide 
to printed sources, and shows that a large number of the important 
despatches of this period were printed in contemporary papers; a 
lecture by Dr. William Miller on The English in Athens before 1821 
(Anglo-Hellenic ue, ls.), to which is appended a documented 
list of the British Consuls there, from 1668 to 1822; and several 
papers by R. Dunlop, who also sends us a list, compiled from the 
newspapers and arranged under countries, of Historical Events of 1925 
(60 pp.; Exeter, 8. Lee, ls.). 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Szsston 1925-26. 


[Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research pursued in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays by 
graduates awarded University Prizes, etc... with, where possible, the 
names of the professors and other teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed particulars of publica- 
tions are added in footnotes. In each university the degree of Doctor 
of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded on consideration of the 
candidate’s whole contribution to the advancement of learning; in all 
except Birmingham, Edinburgh, Leeds and London the work submitted 
must be already published2 Theses accepted for the lower degrees are 
frequently published later, wholly or in part.* 

Copies of the theses and publications accepted are deposited in the 
University Library in all the universities except Leeds and Oxford.* 


BRISTOL. 
M.A. 


The Theory of Sovereignty in England. By W. Day Handcock. 
G. H. Leonarp. 


CAMBRIDGE.® 
M.Litt. 
Judea under the Procurators. By L. Robinson. 
The Edwardian Settlement of North Wales. By W. H. Waters. 


Ph.D. 


Education in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By G. R. Potter. 

The English Poor Laws and Social Conditions. By D. Marshall. 

The political thought of Edmund Burke. By A. B. C. Cobban. 

England and New Zealand.* By A. J. Harrop. 

The international relations of Serbia from 1848 to 1860. By E. F. Malcolm 
Smith. 

The North-West Frontier of India, 1890-1908, with a survey of policy since 
1849. By C. C. Davies. 

R. E. Prrestiey. 
EDINBURGH.’ 

Ph.D. 

A history of Byzantine Architecture, with special reference to problems of 
origin and evolution of plan. By J. A. Hamilton. (Professor Baldwin Brown.) 

The political and educational ideas and ideals of John Knox. By D. C. B. 
Gordon. (Professors Hannay and MacKinnon.) 

The Scots Confession of 1560, its sources and distinctive characteristics. By 
Thomas Muir. (Professors MacKinnon and H. R. Mackintosh.) 

The influence of England on the Scottish Reformation. By Donald Davidson. 
(Professors MacKinnon and Watt.) 

R. K. Hannay. 


1 The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded 
may be found in the Calendars of the respective Universities. 

* At Edinburgh an accepted thesis, if not already published, has to be 
published afterwards, as a condition of the conferment of that degree. 

® Publication as a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 
and date being given in the notes. Publication in other forms is indicated by 
the notes only. In the doctorate lists, etc. signifies various papers and articles. 

* See History, v. 212; for Liverpool, vi, 36; for London and Wales, x. 376. 

* No essays were submitted for the historical prizes this session, Mr. C. H. 
Smyth’s Thirlwall essay, 1925, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI, 
has now been published by the University Press. 

* Methuen, 1926. 

7 Miss Janet G. MacGregor’s Ph.D. thesis, 1923, The Scottish Presbyterian 
Polity : a Study of its Origins in the Sixteenth Century, has now been published : 
Oliver and Boyd, 1926. 
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GLASGOW. 
Prize Essay, 


Robert Locke Bremner Memorial (Norse). 
The “‘ Orcades ” of Torfaeus as a source for Scottish History. By Annie I, 


Cameron. 
ANDREW Browntrna, 


LONDON.! 


Theses accepted for External degrees are not included, as they were not 
prepared under the direction of the University. 


M.A. 

London and the Wars of the Roses.2, By Margaret Irene Peake. (Mr. J. W. 
Allen and Miss Davis.) 

The political and ecclesiastical activities of Lord Keeper Williams. By 
Mildred E. Hudson. (Dr. Norman Sykes.) 

British activities in Yucatan and on the Moskito Shore in the eighteenth 
century. By J. M. McLeish. (Professor Newton.) 

The struggle of European Powers for Guiana. By Mary Fisher.‘ (Professor 
Newton.) 

The diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Serbia during the second 
reign of Milos and Michael. By E. Frances Robinson. (Professor Seton 
Watson.) 

British foreign policy in the Near East from the Congress of Berlin to the 
ae of Ferdinand of Coburg. By W. N. Medlicott. (Professor Seton 

atson.) 


Ph.D. 
‘ Soy theory of government in ancient India. By Beni Prasad. (Professor 
aski.) 

Indian political and cultural influence in Cambodia from the sixth to the 
fourteenth centuries. By B. R. Chatterji. (Professor Dodwell.) 

The land system in south India between c. 800 and 1200 a.p. By K. Gupta. 
(Mr. Sabonadiére.) 

The reciprocal influence of Roman law and Christianity. By J. W. Jones. 
(Dr. Claude Jenkins.) 

English ecclesiastical baronies and knight service, especially in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. By Helena M. Chew. (Professor Hearnshaw and 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson.) 

The Bourgeois in French literature of the fourteenth century. By Margaret 
G. Liddle. (Professor L. M. Brandin and Miss Honey.) 

Mining in the Lake country in the sixteenth century. By J.D.8. Paul. (Mr. 
Tawney.) 

The political activities of Andrew Marvell. By Ivy C. Robbins.‘ (Miss Powell.) 

Russian educational policy, 1801-1917. By N. Hans. (Professors Sir Bernard 
Pares and J. Dover Wilson.) 

The change in the character of the House of Commons, 1832-1901. By J. A. 
Thomas. (Professor Laski.) 

The Narodnik movement in Russia, 1861-1881. By Anne I. 8. Branfoot. 
(Professor Sir Bernard Pares and Baron Meyendorff.) 


LL.D. 


The liberty of the subject in England, 1803-1832. By H. P. Bridges. (Dr. 
H, H. L. Bellot and Mr. H Hale Bellot.) 


1 Summaries of two M.A. theses accepted last session, by Miss Mace, on the 
Trade and Industry of Devonshire in the later Middle Ages, and by Mr. Palmer, 
on 8t. Helena and the route to the Indies, were published in the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research in February, 1926. A statement of research work 
in progress may be found in the Annual Report of the Institute, issued to sub- 
scribers with the February number of the Bulletin. 

? Summary, Bulletin of the Institute, June 1926, 

* Summary, tbid., November 1926. 

* Summary to be published, ibid., later. 
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MANCHESTER.' 


M.A. 
The house of Bigod in the reign of Henry III. By George Goodall. (Professor 
Powicke. 
Medieval Newcastle-under-Lyne. By T. Pape. (Professor Tait.) 
Thomas Hall, 1610-1665. By the Rev. A. Grime. (Dr. McLachlan.) 
Sir William Coventry. By A. G. Cox. (Mr. and Mrs. Higham.) 
Workhouses in the eighteenth century, with particular reference to the 
industrial aspect. By Elizabeth M. M. Zucker. (Professors Davis and Daniels.) 
The evolution of the Tory Party, 1783-1815. By Margaret M. Ashworth. 
(Professor H. W. C. Davis.) 


Ph.D. 
The preliminaries of the Barons’ War, 1258-1263. By R. F. Treharne. 
(Professor Powicke.) 
The English Chancery under Edward III and Richard II. By B. Wilkinson. 


(Professor Tout.) 
Emigration from the United Kingdom to America, 1830-1850. By Frances 


Morehouse. (Professor Daniels and Mr. Higham.) 


OXFORD.? 


Prize Essays. 
Lothian. 
The history of the chief Alpine passes connecting Italy with Northern Europe 
in the years 962-1313. J. E. Tylor. 


Beit. 
The development of the idea of trusteeship in the government of backward 
peoples. A. T, L. Lennox-Boyd. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 


Candidates for the degrees of B.Litt. and D.Phil. carry on their work under 
the supervision of the Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls : 
the figures indicate the respective Boards, as follows: (1) Modern History; 
(2) Medieval and Modern Languages; (3) Theology; (4) Litere Humaniores. 


B.Litt. 
The dating of early Hellenistic statutes. By A. W. Lawrence (4). 
The religious experience of the Church of the Apostolic Age. By P. A. 8. 
Hopwood (3). 
Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire. By A. M. Duff (4). 
The doctrine of Grace as illustrated by the experience and teaching of St. 
Paul, Augustine and Luther. By R. L. Child (3). 
The organization of the English occupation in Scotland, 1296-1461. By 
D. W. H. Marshall (1). 
Sources of the theological doctrine of Wycliffe. By S. H. Thomson (3). 
The history of the study of Spanish in England from 1511-1808. By Edna 
F, Vosper (2). 
The Monarchomachi: a study in the political philosophy of the sixteenth 
century. By R. N. 0. Hunt (1). 
The Reformation in the Diocese of Llandaff. By L. Thomas (3). 
Archbishop Leighton; his characteristics as theologian and ecclesiastic. By 
D. 8. Hopkirk (3). 
_— opinion on the American War of Independence. By T. P. Brock- 
way (1). 


1 Miss A. F. C. Bourdillon’s M.A. thesis, 1925, on The Order of Minoressea in 
England has now been published : Manchester University Press, 1926. 

* Mr. C. C. Brinton’s D.Phil. thesis of 1923 has been published as The Political 
Thought of the English Romanticists, Clarendon Press, 1925; the Rev. N. Sykes’ 
D.Phil. thesis of 1923 as Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London (1669-1748), Oxford 
University Press, 1926; Mr. Ford K. Brown’s D.Phil. thesis of 1924 as The Life 
of William Goodwin, Dent, 1926. The Arnold Prize was not awarded in 1925-6. 
During this academic year there were no certificates granted for the degree of 
Doctor of Letters in historical subjects. 
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French and Spanish opinion of the American Civil War, with some reference 
to English and other continental opinion. By E. J. Pratt (1). 

Guizot as a historian of England. By G. N. Eeles (2). 

Financial reconstruction in England, 1815-1822. By A. W. Acworth (1). 

A study of the social and economic influence of the Small Unit of Cultivation, 
By E. Thomas (1). 

Systems of limitation of currency. By G. R. Elvey (1). 

he New Constitutions of Europe. By Agnes Headlam Morley (1). 


D.Phil. 
The Dialects of the West Midlands between 1150 and 1450. By Mary §, 
Serjeantson (2). 
A study of the Small Landowner and of the Tenantry during the years 1780- 
1832 on the basis of the Land Tax Assessments. By Evan no (1). 
. F. Jacos, 


ST. ANDREWS. 


Ph.D. 
Scots Burgh Finances, prior to 1707. By G.8. Pryde. (J. D. Mackie.) 


WALES.’ 


A. and B. indicate Aberystwyth (Professor Edward Edwards and Mr. L. C. 
Jane) and Bangor (Professor J. E. Lloyd and Mr. A. 8. Turberville) respectively. 


M.A. 

Milton as a politician and a political thinker. By Thomas Henshaw [B.: 
Mr. Turberville}, 

History of trade relations between Bordeaux and Britain in the eighteenth 
century, with special reference to the wine and spirit trade. By Annie Elizabeth 
Roberts [A.]. 

The causes of anti-Romanist fanaticism in Great Britain in the eighteenth 
century, with special reference to the Lord George Gordon Riots. By Katharine 
Morris [B.]. 

Witu1aM REEs. 






1 A statement of the research work in progress relating to the history of Wales 
is to be found in the Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, Vol. II. Part iv. pp. 
394-399. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. An asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review in History ; 
two asterisks that it has already been noticed there. 


**QuTLINE OF History. By H. G. 
Wells. (Fourth Revision.) Two Vols. 
x+384+-viii+385-767 pp. Cassell. 
36s. (p. 800.) 

Tue CONQUEST OF CIVILIZATION. 
By J. H. Breasted. xxv+717 pp 
THe ORDEAL OF CIVILIZATION. By 
J. H. Robinson. xii+769 pp. 
Harper. 168. each. (p. 863.) 

Tue ADVENTURE OF Man: a brief 
History of the World. By F. 0. 
Happold. 242 pp. Christophers. 
40. 6d. (p. 657.) 

Tue Uprer PALaOLITHIC AGE IN 
Britain. By D. A. E. Garrod. 211 
pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. (p. 574.) 

Tae Aryans: a study of Indo- 
European origins. By V. Gordon 
Childe. xv+221 pp. Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. (p. 686.) 

ImnoteP: the vizier and physician 
of King Zoser and afterwards the 
Egyptian God of medicine. By J. B. 
Hurry. xvi+118pp. Milford. 7s. 6d, 
(p. 676.) 

A Srupy or Costume: from the 
days of the Egyptians to modern 
times. By Elizabeth Sage. xvii+235 
pp. Scribners. 7s. 6d. (p. 725.) 

Tue DecitiInE AND FALL OF THE 
Hesrew Kinepoms in the Eighth and 
Seventh Centuries B.c. By T. H. 
Robinson. xx+263 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 48. 6d. (p. 599.) 

Tue Saruine Sup. By Romola and 
R. C. Anderson. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 835.) 

Alps To THE Stupy oF ANCIENT 
History. By Col. T. W. Harding. 
P= pp. Bowes and Bowes. 68. (p. 

.) 

THe Work anv Lire or Soon. 
With a translation of his poems. By 
Kathleen Freeman. 236 pp. Cardiff : 
University of Wales. 10s. (p. 700.) 

Tae Business Lire or ANCIENT 
ATHENS. By George Calhoun. x+ 
175 pp. Chicago Univ. Press. (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press.) 10s. (p. 657.) 

Tue EvotutTion or Lasour. By 
W. R. Haywarp and G. W. Jounson. 
224 pp. Duckworth. 5s. (p. 801.) 


No. 44.—vo.. XI. 


*A GREATER THAN NAPOLEON: 
Screio Arricanus. By Capt. B. H. 
Liddell Hart. ix+28l1 pp. Black- 
wood. 128. 6d. (p. 786.) 

*TuE SocraL AND Economic History 
OF THE Roman Empire. By M. 
Rostovtzeff. xxv+695 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 458. (p. 591.) 

An OUTLINE OF CHRISTIANITY: the 
story of our civilization. Ed. by A. 8S. 
Peake and R. G. Parsons. In five 
vols. I., The Birth of Christianity, 
xxxiv+360 pp. II., The Builders of 
the Church, xxi+395 pp. The 
Waverley Book Co. £5 5s, the set. 
(p. 844.) 

MrEssE UND HERRENMAHL: Eine 
Studie zur Geschichte der Liturgie. 
Von Hans Leitzmann. Bonn: A. 
Marcus und E, Weber’s Verlag. 12s. 
(p. 604.) 

Tue LIvEs OF THE Saints. By Alban 
Butler. Ed. by Herbert Thurston, 
8.J. Vol. I, January. xix+412 pp. 
Burns & Oates. 7s. 6d. (p. 640.) 

*THE Historia Aucusta, its Date and 
Purpose. By Norman Baynes. 150 
Pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. (p. 573.) 

Roman Society IN GAvUL IN THE 
MEROVINGIAN AGE. By the late Sir 
Samuel Dill. xiii+566 pp. Mac- 
millan. 2le. (p. 711.) 

Matta: the Islands and their history. 
By T. Zammit. viii+456 pp. Valletta : 

alta Herald. (p. 723.) 

Srupres in SoutH INDIAN JAINISM. 
By M. 8. Ramaswami Ayyangar and B. 


Seshagiri. 144 pp. Madras: Premier 
Press. Rs. 4. (p. 602.) 

OrRISA IN THE Maxine. By B. C. 
Mazumdar. xi+247 pp. Calcutta 
University. 68. (p. 602.) 

*HarsHa. By Rethehumed Mookerji. 


203 pp. Milford. 68. (p. 749.) 
**History OF MEDIEVAL INDIA: A.D. 
647 to the Mughal Conquest. By 
Ishwari Prasad. xxxix+602 pp 
Allahabad: Indian Press. (p. 602.) 
A History or Russia. By Bernard 


Pares. xxiii+558 pp. Jonathan Cape. 
21s. (p. 895.) 
Tue Arts In Earty Enotanp. By 


BB 
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G. Baldwin Brown. Vol. I. (Second 
edition, revised.) xxii+388 pp. 
Murray. 2ls. (p. 655.) 

OATALOGUE OF IRISH MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE British Museum. Vol. I., by 
8. H. O’Grady, xi+706 pp. Vol. IL., 
by Robin Flower, xxxvi+634 pp. 
British Museum. £2 each. (p. 608.) 

Wetsx Trisat Law anp CusTOoM IN 
THE Mippie Aces. By T. P. Ellis. 
Two vols., xiv+456+vi+460 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 80s. (p. 760.) 

*Boys anp Grrts or History. By 
Eileen and Rhoda Power. xi+346 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 857.) 

Her Masesty: the romance of the 
Queens of England, 1066-1910. By 
E. Thornton Cook. xiv+404 pp. 
Murray. 21s. (p. 857.) 

*DocuMENTs ILLUSTRATING THE His- 
TORY OF CIVILIZATION IN MEDIEVAL 
Enotanp (1066-1500). Selected by 
R. Trevor Davies. x+413 pp. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. (p. 801.) 

EnouisH Lire IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By L. F. Salzman. 287 pp. Milford. 
7s. 6d. (p. 733.) 

More Meprevat Byways. By L.F. 
Salzman. ix+210 pp. Methuen. 5e. 
(p. 733). 

Tse Home or tHE Monk: English 
Monastic Life and Buildings. By the 
Rev. D. H. 8. Cranage. xi+122 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 6s. (p. 618.) 

*Tuomas Becket. By W. H. Hutton. 
xi+315 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
8s. 6d. (p. 607.) 

*GascONY UNDER EnGiiso RULE. 
By Eleanor C. Lodge. ix+261 pp. 
Methuen. (p. 783.) 

*Socia, THEORIES OF THE MIDDIE 
Aces, 1200-1500. By Bede Jarrett. 
ix +280 PR. Benn. 16s. (p. 810.) 

Nova Vira pi San FRANCESCO 
D’ Assisi. By Arnaldo Fortini. Milan : 
Alpes. 40/1. (p. 798.) 

*Sr. Francis or Assisi. By W. H. 
Leathem. James Clarke. 160 pp. 
3s. 6d. (p. 637.) 

*Sr. Francis AND THE GREYFRIARS. 
By the Rev. E. Hermitage Day. 131 
pp. Mowbray. 5s. 6d. 

Tae Travers or Marco Por, 
Intro. by John Masefield. Dent. 
7s. 6d. (p. 838.) 

*Tue VaLuation oF Norwicu (1254). 
Edited by W. E. Lunt. xv-+870 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 288. (p. 588.) 

Tse Great Reoister or LichFreLp 
CATHEDRAL, KNOWN AS MaGNuUM 
Recistrum Artsum. Edited by the 
Very Reverend H. E. Savage, D.D. 
x+404 pp. The William Salt Archeo- 
logical i. 


(p. 822.) 
*Tue Lay 


Supsipy Rowu For 
WarwicksHireE or 6 Epwarp III. 
(1332). 


Transl. and ed, by W. F. 


HISTORY 


[JAN, 


Carter. Appendix containing three 
Early Subsidy Rolls for Stratford. 
upon-Avon, and an extract from an 
Assize Roll of 1323. Ed. by F. C. Well- 
stood. The Dugdale Soc., Vol. VI, 
(Milford.) 358. (p. 657.) 

*CALENDAR OF PLEA AND MEMORANDA 
Rotts, 1323-1364, preserved among 
the Archives of the Corporation of the 
City of London at Guildhall. Ed, 
by A. H. Thomas. xxxvi+334 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 158. (p. 579.) 

ConTRACTS IN THE Locat Courts oF 
MeprIEvAL EnGitann. By R. L. Henry. 
250 pp. Longmans. 16s. (p. 767.) 
*THe Biack DEATH: a chronicle of 
the Plague. Compiled by Johannes 
Nohl. Trans. by C. H. Clarke. 284 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. (p. 708.) 
*Joun Wycur. By H. B. Work- 
man. Two vols. xl+342+xii+436 
pp. Clarendon Press. 30s. (p. 809.) 

Tae Jew im Earty’_ ENGLusx 
LrrerRATURE. By Dr. H. Michelson. 
viii+175 pp. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris. 8s. (p. 822.) 

News ovr or ScoTLaAND: a Mis- 
cellaneous collection of verse and prose 
from the l4th to the 18th century. 
Compiled by Eleanor M. Brougham. 
xviili+284 pp. Heinemann. 8. 6d. 
(p. 818.) 

Tae Firreenta Century. By 
William Hadley. viii+2l4pp. Dent. 
28. (p. 749.) 

Pero Tarun: Travels, 1435-9. 
Trans. and ed. by Malcolm Letts. 
(The Broadway Travellers series.) 
xv+261 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
(pp. 678, 838.) 

*Tae Meprevat Crry State. By 
M. V. Clarke. viii+220 pp. Methuen. 
6s. (p. 745.) 

Lorenzo 1 Maentrico. By Ed- 
mondo Rho. Bari: Laterza. 13.501. 
(p. 868.) 

An OvtTitne History or Cara. 
By H. H. Gowen and J. W. Hall. 
xxvili+542 pp. Appleton. 15s. (p. 
807.) 

A History or Sram, to 1781. By 
W. A. R. Wood. 294 pp. Fisher 
Unwin. 158. (p. 732.) 

Caxton : a study of the literature of 
the first English Press. By Nellie 8. 
Aurner. 304 pp. Philip Allan. 2ls. 
(p. 684.) 

*Facrors ts Mopern History: 
revised edition, with additions. By 
A. F. Pollard. xii+325 pp. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. (p. 701.) 

Seis 0 Nov¢écu Zemicu a 0 Novém 
Svére. (Record, c, 1503, concerning the 
New Lands and the New World.) By 
Mikul4s Bakulér. Eng. trans. by H. J. 
Cheshire. Prague : dition of Old 
and Rare Printed Works and Manu- 
scripts. (p. 596.) 
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Tue ORIGIN AND EsTABLISHMENT 
oF THE INQUISITION IN PorTuaaL. By 
Alexandre Herculano. Trans. by J. C. 
Branner. 189-636 pp. California: 
Stanford University. (p. 624.) 

JEWS IN THE CANARY ISLANDS : cases 
from the records of the Canariote 
Inquisition. Trans. from the Spanish 
and edited by Lucien Wolf. xliii+ 
274 pp. The Jewish Historical Soc. 
2le. (p. 720.) 

HisPANIC-AMERICAN HISTORY: & 
syllabus. By W.W. Pierson. (Revised 
edition.) 169 pp. Univ. of North 
Carolina. (Milford.) (p. 822.) 

Pepro DE Vaupivia, Conqueror of 
Chile. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. xiii+227 pp. Heinemann. 
15s. (p. 759.) 

Basur: Diarist and Despot. By 
8. M. Edwardes. 138 pp. Philpot. 
6e. (p. 800.) 

Trois REFORMATEURS: Luther, 
Descartes, Rousseau. Par Jacques 
Maritain. Plon. 12f. (p. 585.) 

Juste Liesz. By Alphonse Roersch. 
Bruxelles : Musée du Livre. (p. 580.) 

QurEN Exizasetu. By Sidney 
Dark. 191 pp. Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 2s. 6d. (p. 857.) 

Famous Triats or History. By 
the Earl of Birkenhead. 311 pp. 
Hutchinson, 21s. (p. 640.) 

*Tue StaTe or THE CHURCH in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I, as 
illustrated by documents relating to 
the diocese of Lincoln. Edited by 
C. W. Foster. Vol. I., exlviii+-562 pp. 
Lincoln Record Soc., Vol. 23. (p. 714.) 

*PAPERS RELATING TO MUSTERs, 
Beacons, SUBSIDIES, ETC., IN THE 
County or NorrHamptTon, 1586-1623. 
Edited by Joan Wake. Introduction 
ty J. E. Morris. ecxxxiii+261 pp. 
- ane Record Society. (p. 

8.) 

*THE TwysDEN LIEUTENANCY 
Parers, 1583-1668, Edited with an 
Introduction by Gladys Scott Thomson, 
viii+126 pp. Kent Archeological Soc. 
(Kent Records Series). (p. 570.) 

Haktvuyt’s Voyaces: a selection. 
Preface by Lawrence Irving. Heine- 
mann. 108. 6d. (p. 838.) 

Don Juan or Persia: 1560-1604. 
Trans. and ed. by G. Le Strange. 
(The Broadway Travellers series.) 
xvi+ 355 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d, 
(p. 678.) 

Le Prt Bete Pacine pi FRANCESCO 
Cartett1 Scevre pa Luicr Barzin1. 
Milan: Treves. 12/1. (p. 723.) 

Tue Lire or Caprain ALONSO DE 
ConTRERAS, 1582-1633. ‘Trans. from 
the Spanish by Catherine Alison 
Phillips. 288 pp. Jonathan Cape. 
10s. 6d. (p. 689.) 

Tue Reset Eart (Bothwell) and 
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other studies. By William Roughead. 
xv+310 pp. Edinburgh: W. Green. 

10s. 6d. (p.794.) 

*SOURCES FOR THE History oF 
British INDIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 
Milford. 258. (p. 665.) 

*Joun Company. By Sir William 
Foster. x+285 pp. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 641.) 

Tae Earty EnouisH Tosacco 
TravE. By C. M. MacInnes. xi+ 
195 pp. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. (p. 678.) 

A GENERAL HIsTORY OF THE 
ROBBERIES AND MURDERS OF THE 
most Notorious Prrates. By Capt. 
Charles Johnson. Ed. by A. L. 
Hayward. xvi+603 pp. Routledge. 
258. (p. 860.) 

St. Francis DE Sates. Adapted 
from the Abbé Hamon’s Vie de S. 
Frangois de Sales. By Harold Burton. 
Vol. [., xii+516 pp. Burns & Oates. 
15s. (p. 738.) 

DESCARTES ET LA MORALE. Par 
Alfred Espinas. Two Vols. Paris: 
Bossard. 24/f. (p. 585.) 

CORRESPONDENCE OF 
AND CoNSTANTYN HvuyGeEns, 1635- 
1647. Ed. by Leon Roth. Clarendon 
Press. £2 2s. (p. 585.) 

*SocIAL AND Peameces IpEas OF 
SOME GREAT THINKERS OF THE 16TH 
AND 17TH CENTURIES: a series of 
lectures, Ed. by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
220 pp. Harrap. 7s. 6d. (p. 789.) 

THE JURISPRUDENCE OF HOLLAND. 
By Hugo Grotius. Trans. by R. W. 
Lee. Vol. I. xxvi+53l pp. Claren- 
don Press. 428. (p. 794.) 

THe Wortp Court. By Antonio 
Sanchez de Bustamante. Trans. by 
Elizabeth F. Read. xxv+379 Re: 
The Macmillan Co, 128. 6d. (p. 566.) 

Tue Story or New AMSTERDAM. 
By W. R. Shepherd. xiv+208 pp. 
Knopf. Ils. 6d. (p. 779.) 

Mavuresques (Tangiers, from 1662). 
By O. P. Hawkes. x+248 pp. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. (p. 663.) 

*SaMUEL PEpys’s aves MINUTES. 
Ed. by J. R. Tanner. xx+513 pp. 
Navy ords Soc., Vol. LX. 258. 6d. 
(p. 763.) 

*Tue VaGAaBonD Ducuess : Hortense 
Mancini, Duchesse Mazarin. By O. H. 
Hartmann. xvi+288pp. Routledge. 
128. 6d. (p. 808.) 

“My Lapre Dunpirr” 
Graham of Claverhouse). 
Katherine Parker. xvi+301l 
Paisley: Gardner. 128. 6d. (p. 575.) 

Wuite SERVITUDE IN PENNSYL- 
vanta. By C. A. Herrick. ix+330 
9p. Philadelphia: J. J. MeVey. 
4.50. 

*A Snort Lire oF MARLBOROUGH. 
By H. J. Edwards and Ethel A. 


DESCARTES 


(wife of 
By 
pp. 
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Edwards. 


(p. 857.) 

Toe BEGINNINGS oF 
LrreraRy PERIODICALS, 
By Walter Graham. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
lle. 6d. (p. 687.) 

MartrerR anD Gravity IN NEwTON’s 
Puysica Puitosopxy. By A. J. 
Snow. 256pp. Milford. 7s. 6d. (p. 
836.) 

ScrENCE AND CIVILIZATION : 
ed. by F. 8S. Marvin. 
6s. (p. 644.) 

Twenty Years or York Facrory, 
1694-1714: Jérémie’s account of 
Hudson Strait and Bay. Trans. from 
the French edition of 1720, with Notes 
and Introduction, by R. Douglas and 
J. N. Wallace. 42 pp., 2 contem- 
porary plans. Ottawa: Thorburn and 
Abbott. 38. 6d. (p. 634.) 

Tue Lorps COMMISSIONERS OF 
TRADE AND PLANTATIONS, commonly 
known as the Board of Trade, 1748— 
1782. By A. H. Basye. viii+240 pp. 
Yale Univ. Press. (Milford.) Ile. 6d. 
(p. 640.) 

Toe Diary or ANANDA RANGA 

. Trans. from the Tamil. Ed. 
by H. Dodwell. Vol. X. xxiv+428 
Government Press. 


x+308 pp. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH 
1665-1715. 
vi+92 pp. 


essays 
350 pp. Milford. 


pp. Madras: 
Ra. 3. — 


THE ABOBS OF Mapras. By 
Henry Dodwell. vii+ 263 pp. 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. (p. 
754.) 

Tue Lanp RevenvE History or 
BeEnGat, 1769-1787. By R. B. Rams- 
botham. v+205 pp. Milford. 
10s. 6d. (p. 732.) 

*ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By A. 8. 
Turberville. xxiii+531 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 10s. (p. 711.) 

Tue Lives AND ROBBERIES OF THE 
most Nororious HIGHWAYMEN. By 
Capt. Alexander Smith. Ed. by A. L. 
Hayward. xxiii+607 pp. Routledge. 
258. (p. 735.) 

*Heattu, WEALTH AND POPULATION 
in the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution. By M. C. ma xi+290 
pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. (p. 793.) 

THe Livery Lapy TowNsHEND 
(Eighteenth Century). By Erroll 
Sherson. xi+314 pp. Heinemann. 
15s. (p. 761.) 

Tue Love-LeTrers oF WILLIAM 
Prrr, First Lorp Cuatuam. Ed. by 
Ethel A. Edwards. 164 pp. Chapman 
and Hall. 15s. (p. 755.) 

Tue Draries OF THE First DucuEss 
OF NORTHUMBERLAND (1716-1776). 
Ed. by James Greig. xxiii+229 pp. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 188. (p. 
787.) 

Fanny BurNEY AND THE BURNEYS. 


HISTORY 
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Ed. by R. Brimley Johnson. 
Stanley Paul. 168. (p. 840.) 
*TuEe Gorpon Riots. By J. Paul de 
Castro. xiv+279 pp. Milford. 18s, 
(p. 667.) 

HistoricaL ASPECTS OF THE Immr- 
GRATION PROBLEM : Select Documents 
(1749-1882). By Edith Abbott. xx+ 
881 pp. Chicago Univ. Press. (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press.) 22s.6d. (p. 604.) 

*THE British Navy IN ADVERsITY: 
a study of the War of American 
Independence. By Captain W. M. 
James. wt pp. Longmans. 
= f . 

ARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE IN THE 
Pi REVOLUTION. By Charle- 
magne Tower. Two Vols. xi+494+ 
537 pp. Lippincott. 50s. (p. 571.) 

A History or Economic Procress 
IN THE UniTep States. By W. W. 
Jennings. xvi+819pp. Harrap. lds. 
(p. 724.) 

THe CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
Cieves Symmes, founder of the Miami 
Purchase. Ed. by B. W. Bond. 
xiii+312 pp. The Macmillan Co. 
(p. 634.) 

GILBERT StvuaRT (portrait-painter) : 
an illustrated descriptive list of his 
works, compiled by L. Park, with a life 
by J. H. Morgan and an appreciation 
ny ee Cortissoz. Four Vols. 982 

oe yes many plates. New York: 
Wm. Rudge. t 645.) 

THe Pvustiic lowe or THOMAS 
Cooper, a a Dumas 
Malone. xv+432 Vue Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) ain. (p. 807.) 

Tue UNITED STATES AND ecmece 
some opinions. Selected by J. B. 
Scott. Ixxii+175 pp. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. (p. 755.) 

*A SHort History OF THE FRENCH 
REVoLvuTION, 1789-1795. By E. D. 
Bradby. xi+375 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. (p. 811.) 

La Vie PARESSEUSE DE et 
Par Louis Latzarus. Plon. . 690.) 

In PoPOLO AGLI INIZI a ISORGI- 
MENTO NELL’ ITALIA MERIDIONALE. By 
Niccolo Rodolico. Florence: Le Mon- 
nier, 201. (p. 571.) 

£ ARMIES OF THE First FRENCH 
Rarvsuse AND THE RISE OF THE 
MarsHats or Napo.teon I. By the 
late Col. R. W. Phipps. xxii+362 pp. 
Milford. 188. (p. 733.) 

Memorrs OF SERGEANT BoURGOGNE, 
1812-1813. Trans. from the French. 
Intro. by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
xvi+356 pp. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 669.) 

Mouamep Ay Et Napotton (1808- 
1804). Par Edouard Driault. Soc. 
Royale de Géographie d’Egypte. 60 f. 
(p. 587.) 

Sarina Suirs or War, 1800-1860. 


407 pp. 
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By Sir Alan Moore. xiv+78 pp. and 
90 plates. Halton and Truscott Smith. 
138. 6d. (p. 712.) 

*Memorrs oF Tuomas HOoLcrort. 
Written by himself and continued by 
William Hazlitt. (The World’s 
Classics.) xiii+390 pp. Milford. 2s. 
(p. 670.) 

FrencH PHILOSOPHIES OF THE 
Romantic Periop. By George Boas. 
xi+325 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $2.50. (P. 572.) 

VARNHAGEN VON ENsE IN BERUF 
unp POoLiTiK. Von Carl Misch. 
Gotha: Verlag Perthes. (p. 632.) 

*Some Prime MINISTERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: 4 series of 
lectures. Ed. by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
vili+300 pp. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 731.) 

Tue ANNALS OF THE Kina’s Roya 
Rirte Corrs. By Lt.-Col. L. Butler. 
Vol. III., “‘ The 60th: The K.R.R.C.” 
xxviii+334 pp. Murray. 308. (p. 
726.) 

CuurcH AND STATE IN MEXICco, 
1822-1857. By W. H. Callcott. 357 
pp. Duke Univ. Press. $4.00. (p. 
756.) 

*BritisH SLAVERY AND ITs ABOLITION, 
1823-1838. By W. L. Mathieson. x+- 
318 pp. Longmans. 16s. (p. 757.) 

A Sort History oF THE BRITISH 
Workers. By R. W. Postgate. 120 
pp. Plebs League. le. 6d. (p. 583.) 

Tue AMALGAMATION MOVEMENT IN 
Enouish BANKING, 1825-1924. By 
Joseph Sykes. xi+231 pp. P. S&. 
King. 10s. 6d. (p. 565.) 

A HunpDRED WONDERFUL YEARS: an 
account of social life in England, 1820- 
1920. By Mrs. C. 8S. Peel. 258 pp. 
lds. (p. 688.) 

“ Curistix’s,”’ 1766-1925. By H.C. 
Marillier. xii+311 pp. Constable. 

42s. (p. 589.) 

*A Great Niece’s JOURNALS: those 
of Fanny Anne Burney (Mrs. Wood), 
1830-1842. Ed. by Margaret 8. Rolt. 
xl+359 pp. Constable. 21s. (p. 
647.) 

Lapy JOHN RvussELL: a memoir, 
with selections from her diaries and 
correspondence. Ed. Desmond 
MacCarthy and Agatha Russell. Third 
edn. xi+325 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 820.) 

THIERS AND THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 
By J. M. 8. Allison. xi+379 pp. 
Constable. 188. (p. 707.) 

La Premitere ENTENTE CORDIALE. 
Par Raymond Guyot. Paris: Rieder. 
25f. (p. 662.) 

INDIA UNDER Lorp ELLENBOROUGH : 
1842-1844: a selection from hitherto 
unpublished papers. Ed, by Sir 
Algernon Law. 211 pp. urray. 
108. 6d. (p. 623.) 
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Lorp Exem. By W. P. M. 
Kennedy. (Makers of Canada Series.) 
vii+272 pp. Toronto: Oxford Univ. 
Press. (p. 725.) 

HisToRicaL REcorDs OF AUSTRALIA. 
Series I., Governors’ Despatches. Vol. 
XXVI., Oct. 1847-Dec. 1848. xvii+ 
873 pp. Sydney: Libra Com- 
mittee of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. 

*ENGLAND AND NEW ZEALAND. By 
A. J. Harrop. xxiv + 326 pp. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. (p. 779.) 

A NINETEENTH-CENTURY TEACHER : 
JoHN Henry Brinces. By Susan 
Liveing. Intro. by Prof. Patrick 
Geddes. xv+26l1 pp. Kegan Paul. 
108. 6d. (p. 737.) 

ABRAHAM Lincotn. By W. E. 
Curtis. 409 pp. Lippincott. 15s. 
(p. 657.) 

THe AMERICAN Civin War. By 
David Knowles. x-+223 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 7s. 6d. (p. 784.) 

CANADIAN PUBLIC OPINION ON THE 
AMERICAN Civit War. By Helen G. 
MacDonald. 237 p- Columbia 
Univ. Press. (P. 8. King.) 15s. 

*A History OF THE UNITED STaTEs 
SINCE THE Civin War. By E. P. 
Oberholtzer. Vol. III., 1872-1878. 
x+529 pp. The Macmillan Co. 17s. 
(p. 587.) 

Our AMERICAN CaRDINALS. By 
J.J.Walsh. xxv+352pp. Appleton. 
10s. 6d. (p. 820.) 

Dre RuHeErpourtmk Katser Napo- 
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